











is nothing superior.”"—Medical Magazine. 


“For strength, purity and nourishment, there 
& Cad bury's Cocoa 
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ANTOINETTE STERLING 


(Personal Recollections of). 
THE FIRES OF CYFARTHFA 
A Complete Story of Modern Wales by Frederick Wedmore. 


THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA 


By Helen Zimmern. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
PACIFIC 


And other Sketches, Stories, and Poems of wide appeal, 
Fully Illustrated. 





For complete list of Contents see page vii. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST« 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 


Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 


In making, use less quantity. it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE 
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gives strength to growing children. 











. DELICIOUS . 
O.K. SAUCE, 


* APPETISING ,DIGESTIVE,PURE. 
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in pocket by 
£ Ss. d. the use of a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen 


Time is money. The “SWAN” 
will save you several minutes 
in each letter. Really no one 
knows what rapidity and com- 
fort in writing are till he has 
owned a “SWAN.” It will out- 
last many a gross of the best 
steel pens, and thus soon save 
its cost. 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., I6s. 6d., 25s., 
up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


Mabie, Todd 8 Bard 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, W.. LONDON, 





Size No. t “SWAN,” fitted with pocket clip. 


A 








11/6. 


3. Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, 
and Brentano’s, 37, Avenuedel’Opera 
PARIS. 
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communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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“A perfect tecsens 
combining Strength, 
Purity and Soiubility” ” 

—Medical Annual. 
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“ What does ‘ Van Houten’s’ mean, Mother ?” 
“It means the Best Cocoa, my dear.” 








For 
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purity, strength, SE «IRRITATION, TAN, etc, and |) 
va ! KEEPS theSKIN SOFT 

Al d ay SMOOTH, & WHITE {7 

itetenliens femal sanine AE 
Bottles, 1/-, 1/9, Tye each, of all 
Cc hemists an ores. 


economy use ti ut M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 














Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for under- 
wear all the year round would buy the best 
English make, which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of 














Flannelette. 
Horrockses’ 
MAKERS TO THE KING 
Flannelettes 
and to the made by the manuyacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 
Twills and Sheetings, 
PRINCE OF WALES. are the best 











‘* HORROCKSES ” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 














Pitman’s Commercial Works. 





Pitman’s Shorthand 
Instructor 


A new and complete Exposition of Sir Isaac 
Pitman's System of Phonography. Designed 
for Class or Self-Instruction. Containing in- 
struction in both the Corresponding and 
Reporting Styles, with over one hundred 
Reading and Writing Exercises. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s..6d. 


Pitman’s Commercial 
Handwriting 


A complete guide to business handwriting, 
designed either for use in class or for self- 
tuition. Contains instructions for the rapid 
acquirement of a good business style. Fur- 
nishes also directions for .he formation of Civil 
Service and legal styles. Fcap. 4to, quarter 
cloth, Is. 6d. 


Pitman's Typewriter 
Manual 


A Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, 
Legal, Dramatic, and all classes of Typewriting 
work. Illustrated with numerous facsimile 
plates. Lists of abbreviations. Can be used 
with any machine. Fully explains the Touch 
Typewriting method. Fifth Edition. Large 
post 4to, cloth, 3s. 


Pitman’s Complete 
Book-keeping 


A practical text-book beginning with the rudi- 
ments of the subject; and covering the whole 
field up to the higher branches of accountancy, 
introducing book-keeping as related to par- 
ticular trades and professions and other special- 
ized branches of the subject. 
of Company forms, etc. 


With facsimiles 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 














Pitman’s Commercial 
Correspondence and 


-Commercial English 


A collection of model business letters covering 
the whole field of commercial correspondence, 
and comprising a larger number of specimens 
of letters in every-day business style than are 
to be found in any other book. A section of 
the work furnishes guidance for a correct style 
of writing. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Commercial 
Law of England 


A handbook for business men and advanced 
classes in schools. By J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), barrister-at-law. The aim of 
this work is to provide a guide to the main 


| principles of the Commercial Law of England 


which will serve as a useful text-book for 
various examinations, With facsimiles of com- 
mercial documents. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Pitman’s Indexing and 
Precis- Writing 


A text-book specially adapted to the present 
requirements of candidates for examinations. 
The contents include Indexing—instructions 
and hints—some common _ errors—Précis- 
Writing—modern methods—directions issued 
by various Examining Bodies—Model Solution 
to Paper—Numerous Exam. Papers. Crown 
8vo, quarter cloth, Is. 6d. 


Pitman’s Commercial 
History 


An introductory treatise for the use of advanced 
classes in schools. By J. R. V. Marchant, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford. The work is in two sections, Part 1 
dealing with the History of Commerce down 
to the end of the Middle Ages, and Part 2 with 
the History of Commerce from the Middle 
Ages to the present time. Fully illustrated 
with maps and plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 








A Complete Catalogue of Shorthand, Typewriting and Commercial Publications, 
gratis and post-free, on application. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 


1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


Bath and New York. 














GIVE, YOUR INVALIDS 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Every Bottle of this well-knewn 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, &c., 
sears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 
OR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
\V.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. 








Of all Chemists, 1/1%, 2/9, & 4/6. 








ONLY GENUINE 


’ EN THINGS 
BUY 






















77 re (7? Ce 
#B roth, SOUuft d QVIIE?CED, 
Specially prepared for 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, DYSPEPTICS, ETC 
Guaranteed Made Solely from the FINEST ENGLISH MEATS 
Sold in GLASS containers by all CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS. 
Caution. Genuine only withTRADE MARK as above 


EXPLANATORY BOOKLET SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO GEORGE MASON & COLT® 
London S.W 


BE LOYAL S ont mensse rox2< 10154 
pres) META D> S BRITISH ALL THROUGH. 




























DISTRESS AMONGST THE 
POOR JEWS IN EAST LONDON. 


There are Seven Missionaries engaged bythe Society 
amongst the tens of thousands of God’s Ancient 
People, in this great City of London. Earnest 
appea's for help are made to them every day. 

Kindly assist in raising A Fund to meet the 
following :— 

1. Relief of Distress. 





KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Soldin Tins 134d. each. 


2, Sick Poor. 
3. Evangelistic Work. ¢ 
Last winter over 2,000 poor, distressed and starving 
Jews were assisted. 
THE NEED {S URGENT. 
Gifts of Clothing will be most acceptable. 


Treasurer, F. A BEVAN, Esq. Contributions or 
other gifts to Mr. JAMES DUNN, Secrefary, London 
City Mission, 3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 











Notes on Popular 


Rationalism. 
By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Aids to faith on questions at issue in the modern world. 





. 
IsBISTER & Co., 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





(Uieto: Russell, Baker St., W.) 
Canon Hensley Henson 
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HOME STUDY the Key 


to Success. 


In order that you may be qualified to meet the demai ds that will be made upon 
you as you push onwards in your business career, you should continue to study 
after you have made a start in the business world. It is often only after you have 
begun practical work that you discover the particular kind of knowledge and the 
subjects that will best help you towards early success. Whatever the subject in 
which you are deficient, whether it be Book-keeping, Shorthand, Modern Languages, 
Commercial Routine, Handwriting, Business Arithmetic, etc., you should at once 
set about acquiring the knowledge you lack. The first step is to obtain the best 
instructors possible, practical men who know what you want and who are qualified 
to coach you rapidly in their own subjects. If you reside in London attendance at 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School offers you the surest mode of quickly and thoroughly 
attaining your object, but if you are not within personal reach of this, the largest 
Business Training College in the world, you may enter upon your study just as 
effectively and with certain specific advantages by taking instruction through the 
post. 


Distance No Object. 


Wherever you reside a postage stamp will within a few hours bring you into 
direct communication with any department of the School. You will be taught 
personally, the fees charged you will be fair, and membership of the School will 
bring you other advantages which you cannot afford to disregard. 


2,000 Appointments Annually. 


Postal students of the School, as soon as they are proficient, use the P.M.S. Situa- 
tions Bureau equally with those who attend personally, and some of the best appoint- 
ments secured have been taken by those who have been trained entirely by 
correspondence. No situation fee of any kind is charged. 

If you wish to advance in your present position or obtain a better one, fill up the 
form below and send it at once to the Secretary, Pitman’s Metropolitan School, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 














To the Secretary— 
PITMAN’S METROPOLITAN SCHOOL, SouTHAmpTon Row, Lonpon, W.C. 


Please forward me a copy of the Prospectus for Personal Tuition, or of the pamphlet entitled 


“ Home Study” (Gratis and post-free).* 


Address 


* Strike out the item not required. 
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ISBISTER’S NEW BOOKS 


The Rebellion of the Princess 


A dramatic story of Court Life in Russia. By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



















Dream of Provence (Orséas and Miradou) 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Author of “ Pastorals of France,” etc. 
Post 8vo, 1s. net. 


Jehanne: A Romance of Modern Normandy. 
By E. A. GILLIE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Stories of Authors’ Loves 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Crown 8vo 6s. 


Many great names cross the page— Dante, Balzac, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Tennyson, Carlyle, are of 
the worshipful company, but nothing has been set down in malice, and the book will have failed of its 
purpose, if it does not heighten the sympathy of all who read it, for those who wrote with magic ink works 
which have augmented the literary capital of the world. 


Peeps into Nature’s Ways 


Being Chapters on Insect, Plant, 
and Minute Life. 


By JOHN J. WARD 
Author of ‘‘ Minute Marvels of Nature.” 


Iliustrated by upwards -of.one hundred and fifty 
photographs and photo-mictographs taken by 
the author 


Small demy 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 










The success of the author's previous book, 
** Minute Marvels of Nature,”’ has encouraged him 
to collect together in this volume another series of 
articles from his pen. The present work. how- 
ever, is intended to appeal to a Jarger public, for 
while the former book dealt only with minute or 
microscopic Nature, more than half of this volume 
is devoted to phases of Nature which can be studied 
by ordinary observation, with the unaided sight. 

















Fig, ror. The “Teeth” of a fresh-water Snail. 


The Woman Stealers 


By J. H. KNIGHT-ADKIN, B.A. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 












LONDON: ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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What 


ISTRESS yourself no more about your 
excessive fatness. There is a_ sure, 
guaranteed, permanent cure. ‘ Antipon” is a 
home remeay which will reduce you to normal 
weight and graceful proportions within a few 
weeks without any discomfort. There is no 
starving required, nor anything disagreeable. 
“Antipon”’ expels the fat from the system 
by absorbing and eliminating it without the 
slightest strain on the constitution. It is quite 
harmless, a child might use it without danger 
to health. There is no question about it. 
Hundreds have testified to its almost magical 
power. It is pleasant to the taste, easy to take 
(being a liquid), and wonderfully economical. 
The treatment can be followed without anyone 
else knowing anything about it. “‘ Antipon”’ 
helps to strengthen the system by increasing 
the appetite and improving digestion. At the 
same time as it reduces weight it enriches the 
blood, gives renewed nerve power, clears the 
skin, and beautifies the complexion. 
Excessive fatness will spoil the beauty of the 
most attractive women and the handsomest 


EED BE FAT. 


“Antipon” Can Do. 


men. Once the tendency to corpulency asserts 
itself it is difficult to arrest development. No 
matter what you do, the fat still increases, 
and, without “‘ Antipon,” will go on increasing. 
This marvellous remedy will speedily improve 
matters. The double chin, flabby cheeks, bulky 
neck, protuberant abdomen, large hips, and all 
other indications of excessive fatness, will very 
soon subside into normal proportions, and, once 
reduced to symmetry, will permanently remain 
so reduced. You will not get stout again. 
“ Antipon ’’ will take off from 80z. to 3lb. within 
a day and a night of the first dose. The re- 
duction then proceeds steadily until proper 
dimensions are regained, together with restored 
health, excellent appetite, and a feeling of 
exhilaration and buoyant energy which very 
stout people can never experience. 

“ Antipon ”’ is sold by chemists and stores, in 
bottles, price 2/6 and 4/6, from stock or on order ; 
or, should any difficulty arise, may be obtained 
(on sending remittance), post free, in private 
package, direct from The “‘ Antipon ”’ Company, 
13, Buckingham street, Strand, London, W.C. 





A Remarkable Book recommended by the President of the United States. 





THE 
SIMPLE LIFE 
CHARLES WAGNER. 


With an Introduction and Biographical 


Sketch by Grace King. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ay 


Examiner :—“ Seldom have we read a book at once so forceful, 
original, sane, and helpful as this, in which the Protestant pastor 
of the Boulevard Beaumarchais calls this hurrying and artificial 
age back to a true and more worthy life. 


ZB 








The book ought to be 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT said recently :—‘‘ If there is one 
book which I should like to have read by all our 
people it is ‘The Simple Life.’” 


After describing the wide scope of his friendships with 
people of different nationalities and widely-contrasted out- 
look, both in the religious and the intel'ectual sense, the 
author says:—‘' 1 am a pagan and an ancient, a child of 
nature come to God through Christ. I belong not to the sad 
but to the joyous Christ. 1 follow Christ because I have heard 
Him speak the natural language—the language of humanity— 
and because | have heard beating in His heart the heart of all. 
Therefore He is not for me a person who was and is no longer, 
but the eternal contemporary of us all, the symbol of a spirit 
which rests with us always. Miracles, dogmas, forms 
which worried me at first worry me no longer. Across them 
ail T see only one thing—man in search of God, God in search 
of man." 


Dundee ..dvertiser :—*‘ The book, which has been an inspira- 
tion to many people, is sure of a cordial reception, and readers 
will be glad to have the short and lucid biographical sketch which 
Grace King contributes.” 


on every bookshelf, and a familiar friend inevery family circle.” 
Daily News:—“ There is an infectious exultation in life in 
these pages, very salutary in these present days of deiection; it 
is rarely one meets a volume of addresses that one can so con- 
fidently recommend.” 
To-Day :—*‘It is a beautiful sermon he preaches, and everybody 
would do well to purchase and digest this admirable translation.” 











British Monthly :—“ It contains much excellent counsel of 
which this work-a-day world of ours stands sorely in need, and 
those who are longing for something more satisfying than the 


vulgar gospel of ‘getting on’ can give, will find it a most 
welcome companion.” 

Leed; Mercury :—‘ A book by which many will be delighted 
and refreshed,” 


LONDON : Isbister and Company, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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It is wonderfully soothing, and 


protects from all infection. 


REAT 
HE 


ENDER 


ENDERLY. 


Wash Babg’s sensitive skin with 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


THE NURSERY SOAP. 


4d. a Tablet. 








A SEVERE TEST 


OF 


FELS-NAPTHA 








Go by the book. 


Take the most soiled article 
you can find; rub it back and 
front with Fels-Naptha soap ; 
soak it in any water—soft or hard 
—for a half-hour ; rub it a little; 
rinse it. If youare not delighted 
your grocer will give you back 
your money. 


Fels-Naptha 39 Wilson street London EC 








Dublin, City and County Analyst, says :- 


with advantage by persons of all ages.” 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., D.P.H. (Camb.), F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.1L, F.L.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in, and Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Medical Officer of Health for 


“ This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons; and being 


rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and other indispens- 
able elements of food. Although peculiarly adapted to the wants of the young, this Food may be used 


Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. the Empress of Russia. 














BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
o BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd.. MAYFAIR, W. 











ROWLAND’S 


Beautifies the 
complexion 
removes all cuta- 
neous defects, 
and _— produces 
\ soft, fair,de=- 
= licate skin. 

2/3 and 4/6 


Stores and Chemists 
















KALYDOR 








[REVOLVING HEEL C2 PRESTON| 
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ANTOINETTE STERLING 


liom a drawing by T. Peddie After a photograph by Messrs. Bassano 
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Antoinette Sterling—Christian ‘and Singer 


mous singer, the favourite familiar 

to the public of three continents that 

I would speak, but of Antoinette 
Sterling, the large-hearted, deeply reli- 
gious woman, who recognised that a great 
gift had been entrusted to her, and who 
earnestly tried at all times, and in all 
places, to use that gift in the service, and 
to the honour of Him who gave it. It 
was in that aspect I always regarded her, 
and as that woman I love to remember 
her. 

Religion may be instilled into some 
people, but it is born in others, and I think 
this was so with Antoinette Sterling. She 
was by birth an American with more than 
a strain of Irish blood in her veins, and 
could trace her descent back to the Pil- 
grim Fathers, who, for the sake of their 
religion, crossed the seas in the Mayflower. 
Looking at her face with its grand yet 
rugged lines. its strength and determina- 
tion, yet wonderful sweetness, I have often 
thought that the wives and daughters, the 
Pilgrim Mothers—if I may be allowed to 
adapt a term—may have been just such 
women as she. 

In her early life she was trained on such 
rigidly Puritanical lines, that it is some- 
what surprising that in her after life, while 
never forgetting the best lessons learnt 
in those early years, she yet developed a 
religious spirit wide and generous as the 
sea, encompassing and cherishing any and 
every sect wherein dwelt true Christianity. 

She was full of zeal and daring. More 
than once she has said to me with the eager 
light of unquenchable youth in her eyes, 
“Oh, my dear, how I would have liked 
to have been a missionary! The best 
work a woman can do in the world is to 
win souls for Christ in the mission field,”’ 
and on one occasion she told me how for 
many years the two natures within her 
seemed to have been at war with one 
another. How it had appeared to her 
that she could not be a Christian and a 
professional singer—dearly as she loved 
her art—and how gradually the wisdom 
had come to her that as a Christian singer 

XXXIV—15 


|" is not of Antoinette Sterling, the fa- 


she could, and would, serve religion better 
than in any other sphere. ‘‘ There have 
been many who have'tried to drag Art 
down,” she determined to herself. ‘‘ Let 
me try what I can do to lift it up.” 

Few people perhaps know that all her 
songs were most carefully chosen by 
herself—and for a deeper reason than that 
they suited her voice or would please the 
public ear. Nothing would induce her to 
sing a song if the words did not suggest 
some noble or inspiring thought. She 
would sing of sorrow, but there must 
always be a hope beyond the sorrow, of 
storm, but the sun must shine behind the 
cloud. ‘“‘ None of your love-sick ditties 
for me,’”’ she would say. ‘‘ What good 
can I do through them ?”’ Someone once 
suggested in my hearing that she might 
do a great deal of good for the writers of 
the songs, but she shook her head and 
laughed, in her roguish wilful way. Pos- 
sibly,”’ she said, ‘‘ but how do you know I 
may not be doing them a much greater 
good by refusing to countenance their 
rubbish ? ” 

Publishers had frequently sent her such 
songs accompanied by blank cheques, but 
she had always rejected both songs and 
cheques. She did not sing *o fill her 
pocket, although the money flowed 
generously in. Unlike many singers she 
put the words before the music. Indeed 
she always declared that she was at her 
best—-nd certainly her happiest—when 
she sang without any accompaniment at 
all, The accompanist trammelled her; 
‘‘ T like to sing the words,” she said, “ just 
as they come from my heart—sometimes 
my heart is singing to one kind of music, 
sometimes to another. ‘I waited for the 
Lord”; ‘Caller Herrin’; Kingsley’s 
‘ Three Fishers ’’ ; “* Home Sweet Home,” 
and later on Tennyson’s “ Crossing the 
Bar ”’ were the songs the public loved best 
to hear from her lips. 

‘“‘ The only quarrel I ever had with poor 
John Boosey,” she told me, ‘‘ was about 
the words of a song. It was soon after I 
had dropped German Lieder for the 
English ballads which the public 
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seemed to like better than anything else 
from me. I was to sing at one of the 
London Ballad Concerts, and I wanted a 
new song, but of course it must be my 
kind of song. It was my dear husband 
who found exactly the song I wanted for 
me. ‘“‘ Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling,” and 
just the truth I was longing to have my 
chance to tell the world lay in two lines 
of it. 
“But God is God, my darling 
Of the night as well as the day.” 

“T was delighted. I showed the song 
to John Boosey ; he liked it, but, ahem !— 
oh, he had an objection to it that was very 
plain tosee. After a while out it all came ; 
it was just the very two lines which I loved, 
that he didn’t like. At least I won’t say 
he didn’t like them, but he wouldn’t have 
liked them to be sung at one of his ballad 
concerts. I might sing the song, but I 
must alter or leave out those two lines. 

“‘ And that was precisely what I did not 
mean to do,”’ Mme. Sterling continued, her 
face lighting up with eagerness at the re- 
membrance. ‘‘ What I sang was as much 
a matter of conscience with me as the 
words a minister utters from his pulpit 
are to him; and I said so quite frankly 
to John Boosey. Well, for three 
days he and I were hardly on speaking 
terms—or at least,’ Madame Sterling 
amended laughing, ‘‘we were not on 
friendly speaking terms. ‘It was not 
that he personally objected,’ he conceded 
at last, ‘but he knew the public would 
not like the song.’ ‘You leave the 
public to me,’ I said ; ‘I think that I can 
promise that they wili not object.’ I sang 
the song—I don’t think I ever enjoyed 
singing anything so much in my life. The 
applause was tumultuous. ‘Well,’ I 
asked John Boosey afterwards, ‘ God’s 
Name on a week day didn’t seem to offend 
the public after all, did it?’ His only 
answer was to shake me warmly by the 
hand. He was a good man”—she con- 
cluded thoughtfully. ‘I believe that 
was the one and only time he and I ever 
fell out.” 

She was very fond of children, and it 
was in connection with her well known 
love of them that she became the possessor 
of a unique collection of dolls, dressed to 
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represent children of the countries where 
she had publicly appeared. She was very 
proud of her dolls; she kept them in 2 
cabinet in her drawing-room, and they 
were only shown to favoured visitors. 
One day on going to see her I found her 
with an open work basket before her and a 
puzzled frown upon her face; she wel- 
comed me, if not quite with outstretched 
arms, at least with outstretched hands, in 
one hand a needle and thread, in the other 
a thimble. ‘“‘ My dear, you are just in 
time,” she declared. “Bambino and 
Mukka both want some stitching done for 
them, and you know I am no good witha 
needle ; you will do it in a quarter of the 
time I should.” 

Mukka, I must explain, was a north- 
American Indian, with very red cheeks and 
feathers in her hair; Bambino was a 
quaint and charming little Italian peasant 
—the prettiest doll in all Mme. Sterling’s 
collection, I always maintained it to be. 
I inspected the needed repairs ; they were 
nothing very considerable; Mukka’s 
chains of gay coloured beads were broken 
here and there, and Bambino’s yellow 
head-dress required a stitch to ensure its 
security. Taking possession of Madame 
Sterling’s work basket I proceeded to 
effect the repairs ; she sat by and watched 
me the while, with just the look of pleased 
interest on her face that a very gifted 
person will exhibit when another performs 
easily some trifle that by chance would be 
irksome to themselves. 

‘“And now,” she said, laughing, when 
the toilettes of Mukka and Bambino were 
re-adjusted, ‘‘ you are in time for some- 
thing else also. I have some children 
coming to tea this afternoon, and as I 
am quite alone you must stop and help me 
entertain them. Iam going to show them 
my dolls ; I think they will like them, but 
we ought to have some games—you will 
stop—won’t you dear ?”’ 

I said I would. ‘“ Do I know any of 
the children ?”’ I asked. 

‘Well, no,” Mme. Sterling admitted, 
“T don’t expect you do. They are just a 
few poor little things of the class that’s 
above charity and below society, and so I 
like to ask them here occasionally. I want 
them to enjoy themselves this evening.” 
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And they certainly cid enjoy themselves, 
those children whom Mme. Sterling had 
so aptly described as being “ above 
charity and below society.” They did 
ample justice to the various dainty cakes 
and sweetmeats that their kindly, beaming 
hostess pressed upon them, they were 
immensely interested in the dolls, and 
listened intelligently to the history of how 
Mme. Sterling came by each one of them. 
Before they left, at their own request, 
made shyly, but very eagerly, Madame 
Sterling sang to them. She gave them, 
“When the tide comes in,”’ and “ Caller 
Herrin.” As I was of no avail as an 
accompanist, she sang both songs without 
an accompaniment. One mite, stealing 
a hand in mine, confided in me that she 
thought ‘‘ Mme. Sterling always had to 
stand on a platform when she sang, and 
there wasn’t any platform in the room.” 

I repeated this to Mme. Sterling. ‘“‘ Oh, 
yes,”’ she explained, she “ could sing just 
as well off a platform as on one. She only 
stood on a platform when she was singing 
to a great number of people,” and then 
she went on to tell the children that once 
when she had been singing to a number of 
“big schoolboys ” (the undergraduates at 
Cambridge) there had been no platform 
available so she had stood upon a table to 
sing. This amused the children mightily, 
they laughed and laughed again. ‘‘ Fancy 
the lady standing upon a table,’ they said ; 
“suppose it had broken—what then ?”’ 

I have said she was fond of children, but 
looking back it seems to me that all who 
were in any way weak or helpless appealed 
to Mme. Sterling’s great and tender heart. 
I may perhaps be forgiven if I relate one 
little incident which touched me parti- 
cularly. My own dear mother had always 
been a great admirer of Mme. Sterling, 
both as a singer and as a woman; in 
many respects they were very similar in 
character, rigid in their religious outlook, 
women who would have died unhesita- 
tingly for a principle. But owing to my 
mother not being very strong, and An- 
tvinette Sterling always being very busy, 
they saw one another very rarely. However, 
it was arranged on one occasion that I 
should bring my mother to see Mme. 
Sterling on a certain day. 
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The front door in Mme. Sterling’s house 
in Marlborough Road was approached by 
2 long flight of steps. When we reached 
the house I saw Mme. Sterling’s eager face 
at the drawing-room window. In a 
moment the front door was flung wide 
open, agilely as a girl Madame flew down 
the steps, she caught my mother in her 
arms. ‘‘ The dear—the dear,’ she said, 
“ to have come all this way tosee me! I 
have been watching for her for the last 
half-hour. I meant that no one but my- 
self should help her up these steps.” 

When one thinks of an action of tender 
thoughtfulness such as that one can smile 
indulgently at the memory of her occa- 
sional lapses into forgetfulness. Such a 
lapse chanced to occur on the occasion of 
one of her own “at home” afternoons. 
The callers were grouped in the drawing- 
room when the housekeeper presented 
herself and requested private speech with 
Mme. Sterling. Excusing herself, she 
withdrew for a minute and returned with 
a horrified countenance. 

““T am so sorry,” she said. “I don’t 
know what to say to you all—but my 
housekeeper has just reminded me that I 
have an engagement in town that I 
mustn’t fail to keep; it’s in connection 
with the concert next week. I don’t 
know,” looking very puzzled and dis- 
tressed, ‘“‘ how ever I came to forget, or 
make the appointment for just this hour. 
No, no, please ’’—as the visitors rose to 
go—‘‘ please don’t leave—just stay and 
entertain one another ’’—her eye caught 
mine—‘ you'll look after everyone for me, 
won't you, dear?’’ Then she hurried 
away to don her bonnet and cloak. But 
before leaving the house, she put her head 
for one moment inside the drawing-room 
door. The humour of the situation had 
just struck her. “I do feel just ashamed 
of myself,” she declared, “‘ but ’”—laugh- 
ing—‘‘ what else could you expect of an 
‘Oirish Amurrican !’ ” 

Speaking of Mme. Sterling as an 
American, I recall how often she would 
playfully attack my own patriotism, de- 
claring the Americans to be quite the most 
enlightened people in the world, and com- 
paring their speedy methods of traffic 
with our slow and more cumbrous ones, 
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their promptness in business w.th our 
easier way of conducting it. “How I 
should love to go to the States again!’’ she 
sometimes declared, but would generally 
end with a twinkle in her eye by adding 
that she would love home all the better 
when she came back to it. ‘“ Home” 
was England. 

I was often amused at the way in which 
her clear business head, and her impulsive 
tender heart c’ shed in matters of charity. 
She was a great believer in “ organized 
relief,” yet she never passed a beggar 
without giving him help. Did I say she 
never passed him? That is incorrect. 
The wisdom of her mind carried her from 
him, deaf to his low-toned pleading, blind 
to his wretched state, then her warm heart 
sent her willing feet swiftly back to his 
side, and she dropped a welcome coin into 
the outstretched meagre palm. Of course, 
if she were chidden for so doing, she would 
excuse herself; she would give half a 
dozen reasons why that man’s condition 
commended itself to her ; but her excuses 
and reasons probably deceived no one but 
herself. In cases where people came to 
her for help, she was not infrequently 
imposed upon; but although she might 
regret the imposition, she did not regret 
her own action, and was grieved but for 
the impostor and not for herself. ‘I have 
only lost a little money”’ she said to me 
sternly sorrowful—when we were dis- 
cussing a case, in which a woman of 
education and seeming refinement whom 
she had known and liked, had obtained 
generous help from her under false pre- 
tences—“‘ she has lost her own self-respect 
and my esteem. I am sorry for her in- 
deed, that she could act as she has 
done.”’ F 

In connection with her singing of “I 
waited for the Lord,’ Madame Sterling 
once told me an incident that struck me 
as being eminently characteristic of her. 
She was the dear and close friend of 
those two assiduous church workers, the 
late Lord and Lady Mount Temple. When 
Lord Mount Temple was dying he ex- 
pressed a desire to see again Antoinette 
Sterling—or Mrs. Mackinley as she was to 
them. It was mid-winter, and terrible 
weather, but when she heard of his desire 
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she put on one side all her public engage- 
ments, and travelled down to Hampshire. 
Nothing soothed the dying man as her 
singing. At his bed-side, at his bed’s foot 
when the services of nurses drove her from 
its side, she stood through the hours of the 
day, through the mystic hours of the night, 
and sang the songs and hymns she knew 
he loved the most. Just at the last— 
almost as he was passing away—his lips 
were seen to move; his wife bent over 
him to catch what he wished to say; it 
was a request that Mrs. Mackinley would 
sing, ““Oh, Rest in the Lord.” She sang 
as he desired, and ere the song was ended, 
his spirit had passed into the keeping of his 
Lord. Antoinette Sterling stayed for the 
funeral. Lord Mount Temple was to be 
buried in Romsey Abbey. On the morn- 
ing of the funeral, Lady Mount Temple 
also had a request to make of Antvinette 
Sterling. ‘Dear friend, will you sing 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord,’ for me in the 
Abbey to-day—just as he is taken there ?”’ 
There was no time to ask permission of 
those in authority—although Antoinette 
Sterling was aware it might be needed. 
The service was fully choral—every 
detail had been arranged. The clergy 
waited at the entrance door of the 
Abbey for the funeral procession—just 
inside the door Antoinette Sterling took 
up her position also. She was asked why 
she did so. She explained to the clergy 
what she intended doing. They demurred 
—they objected. For her to sing a solo 
would be “irregular,” they said. She 
waived their objections on one side. “ It 
may be irregular,” she explained, ‘ but I 
have given my promise to his wife, so I 
must sing.’ ‘‘ And, my dear,’”’ she con- 
cluded in narrating thestory tome, “I did.” 
Yet another little incident in connection 
with the funeral of Lord Mount-Temple. 
Amongst the many mourners present, the 
keen, all-observant eyes of Antoinette 
Sterling noticed one little old) woman, 
dressed in rusty black, and carrying a few 
somewhat bedraggled flowers, which she 
succeeded—-after lung biding her time— 
in placing upon the coffin; thenshe turned 
away with a satisfied expression upon her 
tired old face. The rest of the story I will 
tell in Antoinette Sterling’s own words. 
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“T managed to get near her as we were 
leaving the Abbey. ‘Who are you?’ I 
asked, ‘and where do yeu come from ?’ 
‘She gave me her name, and mentioned 
a village at least seven miles away. ‘ How 
did you come?’ I enquired. ‘I walked,’ 
she said. ‘And now I am going to walk 
back.’ ‘No, you are not,’ I said quickly. It 
was raining—it had been raining heavily 
for days, and all the country round was 
more or less under water. ‘I may walk 
home, but you shan’t Stay by me.’” 

After a long wait, for there was a big 
crowd, a footman came up to me. “A 
catriage is waiting for you, Madam,” he 
announced. I pushed her forward. 
*“No,” I said, “not for me; this is the 
person for whom that carriage is waiting. 
She lives at you have to take her 
instcad of me. I shall walk.” 

‘But, Madam,” he demurred, “it is 
raining—you will get so wet.” 

“So would she,” I rejoined. ‘‘ And she 
walked here and I didn’t—but anyhow 
she’s going to drive back.” I saw her 
into the carriage. As it was possible we 
should never meet again I kissed her 
wrinkled cheek, and wrung her withered 
hand. She smiled at me in such a pleased 
and grateful fashion that my heart felt 
quite glad, but what gladdened it even 
more than the sweet old soul’s gratitude 
was the reflection that I had been per- 
mitted to do just what Lord Mount- 
Temple himself would have done.” 

Madame Sterling was a great hero and 
heroine-worshipper, and I was always 
struck by the fact that her heroes and 
heroines were people possessing those 
qualities that others admired so much in 
herself—an unflinching adherence to duty, 
an inherent love of the truth, simplicity of 
life, and Christian charity—Charles 
Kingsley, Jean Ingelow, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and Queen Victoria were 
amongst the people she most loved and 
revered. She was commanded on several 
occasions to sing before Queen Victoria. 
But the one which she loved best to recall 
was when, shortly after the terrible bereave- 
ment she suffered in the loss of her husband 
in 1892, Her Majesty sent for her in 
private audience. The great heart of the 
woman who had suffered a loss in the death 
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of her husband, that no one perhaps can 
fully gauge, went out to this other woman 
who had suffered a like sorrow to her own. 
They met—the queen of nations, and the 
queen of song—and they talked tenderly 
and comprehendingly with one azother. 
At parting Queen Victoria kissed Antoi- 
nette Sterling on the cheek, and expressed 
a wish to have her portrait, painted by 
Her Majesty’s own portrait painter. 
When the portrait was completed, Antoi- 
nette Sterling requested as a great favour, 
that she might be permitted to have a 
replica of the picture painted for her 
children. This request was refused by 
Her Majesty. She desired that a second 
portrait should be painted by the artist 
as “‘a present from Queen Victoria to 
the children of Antoinette Sterling.”’ 
Antoinette Sterling had a 
partiality for cabmen. ‘‘ They were 
never uncivil to people who treated 
them fairly,” she stoutly maintained, 
and would often tell a story to their 
credit. She was a familiar visitor in the 
humble homes of many of those who fre- 
quently drove her. She has heard often 
the story of a sick wife, or a sick child, and 
has gone with a ready purse and willing 
heart to see what help she could render. 
Indeed, I think that is why Society saw 
Antoinette Sterling so seldom. In her 
little leisure she preferred to go where as 
a servant of Christ she was needed, rather 
than amongst those who did her homage 
only for her gift of song. For many years, 
and until the last years of her life, she used 
to sing at the dinner given to cabmen, 
by the Cabmen’s Benevolent Association, 
under the direction of Miss Stormont 
Murphy. I had the privilege of hearing 
her on two of those occasions. We were 
speaking about a concert at which she 
was to sing at the Albert Hall, and I 
mentioned that I meant to be present. 
‘“ Don’t come and hear me then, my dear,” 
—she said shaking her head vigorously. 
‘Don’t come then. Come to the St. 
James’ Hall and hear me sing to my cab- 
men ’’—mentioning a date. ‘“ You will 
like that better, because I shall sing right 
from my heart to them—lI will see that you 
have a ticket.””. Iwent. I shall never for- 
get the tremendous applause that greeted 
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her appearance, from hundreds of deep, 
hoarse throats. I shall never forget her 
acknowledgment of their applause; her 
eyes were shining, all her body seemed to 
curve with graciousness as she bowed to 
them, almost it would seem she was hold- 
ing out her arms as a mother towards them. 
“What shall I sing to you ?”’ she asked. 
“What shall I sing ?”’ 

And those men, whose home seems the 
street, whose calling necessarily keeps 
them there, when the severities and cruel- 
ties of the weather can be mocked at by 
those who have sought the comfort of 
their own warm fires, those men, who 
return wearied to their homes for a brief 
space of rest only in the cold and cheer- 
less hours of the dawn, they clamoured for 
“Home Sweet Home.” She gave it 
to them, in her own inimitable way, 
with smiles and tears, and without any 
accompanying music. As an_ encore 
—again at their own request—-she sang, 
“Darby and Joan.’”’ She always let 
them choose what she should sing to them 
and it was nearly always those two songs 
they chose. 

We, who loved her, saw that her health 
was breaking up, during the last eighteen 
months of her life. But she was brave, 
she would never admit it herself. Her 
spirit was as active and vigorous as ever, 
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only she would look at other women in 
their declining years with great wistful- 
ness, and she was more than ever tender 
and sympathetic in her manner to them. 

The last time I saw her, she could only 
speak in a whisper, and yet she had 
promised to sing during the following week 
in aid of a charity. I urged her to spare 
her voice as much as possible, and asked 
what her doctors thought about her 
singing next week. 

‘““Oh, my dear,” she said, “‘ they can’t 
stop me. They have said I am not to 
talk, and I won’t, if it will please them. 
But no one must prevent me from singing 
—they might as well tell me not to breathe.”’ 

The end came sooner than was expected, 
and after only a few days of absolute ill- 
ness. And when the news was brought 
me—after the first few moments of shock 
were over—I saw in it a cause for nothing 
but thankfulness. Had she lived longer, 
there had been more than the possibility 
that she must not sing again. She had 
been spared that bitterness, she had been 
spared the few declining years of old age, 
in which the worker, no matter how 
zealous, must for ever lay aside his work, 
and instead she had gone—as she herself 
once said—‘ to sing for ever like a glad 
child in the House of her Father.” 

CoNSTANCE E. THOMAS. 
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The Joy that 


E all long for joy. Indeed, the 
pursuit of happiness is the 
sole aim of many of us. We 


pray for it; we seek for it; 
we wear ourselves out in the usually 
vain attempt to lay hold on that which 
is never to be had for the searching ;— 
which eludes the eager seeker; but 
which steals in and nestles down about 
the heart of someone who is content to 
do without it. And yet, most of us, 
striving as we are to reach the utmost 
heights of bliss, know—if we have ever 
had a foretaste of it—that intense joy is 
pain. It is too high for us. It is tivine. 
It is the stepping of the mortal into an 
atmusphere immortal, the air of which 
cannot be breathed without pain by those 
yet upon this earth. No heart is pure 
enough to stand the white search-light of 
perfect happiness. And in the breathless 
moments of ecstatic joy we are conscious 
of a curious and baffling pain. All have 
not felt this; but those who have will 
understand. 

For some of us, God has, for a brief 
moment, lifted the veil which He has 
drawn across what would be otherwise a 
blinding radiance; and these are the 
moments when such absolute joy becomes 
a pain—an anguish. Our hearts cannot 
hold it—do not understand it. It seems 
to press upon and crush us ; and in reality 
the deepest sorrow is more easily borne 
than the weight of a too intense and perfect 
joy. Do we not often ask ourselves why this 
is so? Why the strain laid upon our 
hearts is more than we can bear; why 
such sweetness is too sweet; and the 
summit of perfect joy a height upon which 
it is not good for us to dwell too long. 
And is not the only solution this: that 
perfect joy is the atmosphere of heaven, 
of which now and then God permits 
us to inhale a draught; but which is 
too exquisite and rare to be breathed 
by sinful mortals except with pain— 
pain caused by the unavailing efforts of 
sin-choked lungs to draw in the clear and 
lovely air of Paradise. Never can we do 


is Beyond us 


.that until our hearts are pure enough to 


see God. Never on this side of the grave 
shall we be able to look perfect joy full 
in the face. At best it must be but a 
shrinking glance, such as a naked eye 
may give to the sun. We may feel its 
warmth, bask in its disseminated glory ; 
but to strive to look steadily into the 
great burning orb is but to strain our eye- 
balls to pain and blindness. 

In another way, too, does God prove 
His unerring wisdom in_ withholding 
perfect joy from us. We are so made that 
intensity of happiness has a paralyzing 
effect upon us. No deed worthy to live 
in the minds of men has ever been accom- 
plished in the heat of a great joy. We 
may think it has, and forget our pain in 
the gladness of what we have brought 
forth, even as a woman has no thought of 
past suffering in her joy that “ A man is 
born into the world.”’ And yet, although 
we should not be good for much if we 
were always happy, and certainly none 
the better for more than merely tasting 
that which is to be our portion in the 
world to come, what long draught of 
sweet and very nearly perfect joy had 
been occasionally raised to our lips, and 
sometimes at the most unexpected times. 
But even of this cup it is not gocd to drink 
too often or too long. Our Divine Father 
gives His children ‘‘ as much happiness as 
He can possibly trust us with,’ and as we 
are capable of receiving. It is rarely— 
indeed never—quite perfect. The crown- 
ing moment of absolute bliss is but a 
moment—lived through and past ere we 
grasp the fact, and touched with that 
undefinable pain which is born of our 
yearning and our inability to realize 
perfection. But let us be content. A 
time is coming when our eyes shall without 
shrinking look into the mysteries which 
have been veiled from them here ;—when 
intense happiness shall cease to be a pain, 
and “‘ Heaven shall make perfect our 
imperfect ”’ joy. 


MINNIE CECILE PATERSON. 
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WEN DAVIES stood at the shop 
door, under the sign-board which 
hung over it and over the small- 
paned window——*‘ Evan Davies, 

Grocer,” was the inscription upon it—and, 
looking out, saw now but the neighbouring 
houses, in the almost squalid strect, and 
now a wider landscape. 

It was ten o’clock of the evening, 
at the beginning of June, and the 
stars obscured by clouds. But no 
rain fell, and the air was still warm. 
And at other doors along the street, to 
right and left, stood other figures, chiefly 
in groups. Small shops, small workmen’s 
houses, frequent taverns and the frequent 
chapel, followed the line of the street. 
Sometimes the light looked cheerful in the 
taverns ; sometimes the gas in the shop- 
window of the little grocer threw a sensible 
illumination upon the pavement and the 
road. And then the view was bounded by 
the low erections of the near street. But 
sometimes all that counted for nothing— 
the light from the red-curtained tavern, 
the companionable flicker of the gas in the 
little shop. These lesser brightnesses 
were, as it were, extinguished—their effect 
gone. For, beyond a stretch of irregular 


land, below the further side of the way, 
rose, 


there from low, dark, squarish 















buildings, seemingly open at the top, 
masses of ruddy flame and floods of dif- 
fused light. And then a wider scene was 
revealed suddenly. The squalid town lay, 
it seemed, among hills. Miles away their 
gaunt and long-stretching outlines met the 
night sky. Nearer, and close to the fur- 
naces, there were the artificial mounds— 
themselves almost hills in the foreground— 
mounds of refuse from iron-work and 
colliery. Cinder tips, they called them. 
And it the fierce and fitful, palpitating light 
steadied a little, many a detail of the 
strange spoilt landscape came to be appre- 
hended. One could distinguish from the 
smaller cottages the larger chapel roofs. 
Above—just in a turn of the rising country 
—in a turn towards the hills and well 
away from the furnaces—lay a cleaner 
suburb. Below, were the signal lights of 
a Railway, and there, following the bound- 
ary of a field-like Park, whose trees lose 
their freshness and greenness when their 
leaves have been out but a month, was the 
high road to a larger town, which, through 
the upward roaring of the furnace flame, 
sometimes flashed into sight. 

Cefn was the name of the little cleaner 
suburb. The larger town was Merthyr 
Tydfil. And it was the fires of Cyfarthfa 
that shot their uncertain but penetrating 
light into the darkness of the clouded 
skies, and into the recesses of the hills. 
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FIRES OF CYFARTHFA 


The fires of Cyfarthfa now threw a 
warming glow on Gwen’s face and figure 
as she stood at the shop door. The figure 
was strong and firm ; expressive ot calm- 
ness. The face was expressive of reverie. 
It was a blonde face, its clearness of com- 
plexion exposed to complete view by the 
occasional intensity and sharpness of the 
driven light. The physique had no 
secrets which could escape such fierce 
illumination ; so that if any observer had 
been by her, he would have seen the 
precise grey of the eyes, the draughtsman- 
ship, so to call it, of the eyelids, and 
exactly where the brownish gold of the 
hair over most of the head was changed to 
pale gold above the ears. He would have 
known where, after the pink-white of the 
face, there came the opal and grey-white 
of the throat. And below that, tightly 
encased in a print gown, was the firm 
figure. Gwen Davies was twenty-five. 

She was a small shop-keeper’s daughter, 
whose life, you would say, in the little 
smoke-dried town, among the remote 
hills, must needs have been scantily 
provided with outward experience. Yet, 
whoever had looked, with knowledge how 
to. look, on the figure, that night, with its 
certain abandonment of attitude, and on 
the features noticeable chiefly for their 
expression of reverie and accepted calm, 
would have felt that, somehow, she had 
had her history—that the mean streets 
had been witness to it, the overhanging 
skies regardless of it, and that the fires of 
Cyfarthfa, lighted years before she was 
born, would now long outlast it. It was 
a history chiefly when known from within. 


II 


Four years earlier, one Alfred Bates had 
come from London, among a group of 
clerks engaged for the Iron Works. He 
was a man of thirty; pleasant, ready- 
spoken, intelligent, and well recommended 
to Gwen’s father, as a person who might 
be encouraged as an acquaintance, made 
free of the premises; who might even 
lodge in the house. To the already old 
and infirm father—a widower giving up, 
as far as might be, the daily conduct of 
the little business to his steady child—it 
would be no punishment to have in the 
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house (especially in the long absence of his 
younger daughter) some accession to what 
is called “‘ company ’’—a Welshman must 
talk. 

Bates’s relations were approved Dis- 
senters; the son could not have 
wandered far irom the paths they trod in. 
Nor indeed had he. And Gwen, a girl 
serious, meditative, herself, felt the agree- 
ableness of this belief. Now, in the 
absence of her sister, whom she doated on, 
it permitted her a more familiar acquaint- 
ance than would have been ventured with 
a stranger of whom nothing was either 
known or inferred. It seemed to make 
legitimate that pleasure of new friendship. 
Gwen Davies, with all her quietude, was of 
a welcoming heart. And the clerk trom 
London had seen so much that she had 
never seen ; had read what she had never 
read ;* had partaken of a life closed 
hitherto to her, and to be closed, perhaps, 
always. What more reasonable than 
that the leisure of the long Sunday and 
even its pious exercises, should seem more 
interesting than of old—more interesting 
at least than since the days of Jenet’s 
departure—now that there was a sociable 
stranger, growing almost into a friend, to 
share them! And was it not natural that 
on the week-day evening the hour of his 
return from the books and the counting- 
house should be waitec for, looked 
forward to, by a mind that had spent its 
day—or dragged through it--in just the 
necessary, uneventful, constantly-repeated 
work ? 

Why, if Gwen’s hands had _ not 
been busy continually with knitting, how 
much of idleness must have crept into the 
long day! For the business of selling was 
not frequent ; the business of buying was 
extremely rare. Once a week, perhaps, a 
commercial traveller from Cardiff would 
unpack his samples on the worn, time- 
darkened counter, behind which Gwen 
was used to stand or to sit. And then the 
father, espying his arrival, came out from 
the little sitting-room, behind the shop. A 
sriall, square window in the wall at the 
side of his arm chair, laid open to his 
knowledge whatever passed. And _per- 
haps a purchase was made, and a long 
credit taken, after the manner of trade in 
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the Welsh hills. Sometimes, the father was 
in the shop for customers; but that was 
chiefly at hours when the shop was full— 
on Saturdays or on Friday nights, when 
the miners had had their wages, and had 
handed no small share of the money to 
their wives to spend. Two gossipping 
neighbours, one of them carrying a baby, 
would seem to fill the shop; they and 
their slowly-made purchases of dips, and 
a quarter of a pound of tea, and soap and 
soda, and washing-blue. Or, a tip-girl 
might join them, perhaps—wanting the 
sheet of paper and envelope to write to 
her lover, who had gone to a colliery in 
the Rhonda—in the valley “‘ the other side 
of the mountain,” she said—pointing the 
way of the hill to Gwen, whom she knew. 

But generally it was not so busy a time as 
this. And the knitting needles plied in- 
dustriously, half the day, as Gwen sat in 
her chair, behind the counter, and in 
front of three square biscuit canisters, 
above which towered a pile of packets 
of the best-advertised cocoa. Two 
monthly magazines lay sometimes on a 
shelf. Gen’ rally they were read, but they 
had :omchow ceased to be quite enough 
for Gwen. Then there was her vocal 
music. Friday was practising evening at 
the chapel, and they were doing Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Night.” But she 
ould not always be spared. That did not 
matter much to the choir. Rich alto 
voices, like hers, were common enough in 
Wales. 

Before the clerk from London came to 
the house, however, Gwen would have 
felt—though she would always also 
pleasantly have borne—the little dis- 
appointment of losing her share in the 
week’s music. For sometimes it was the 
week’s one amusement; the week’s one 
social opportunity ; and if Gwen’s dutiful- 
ness and the practical part of her nature 
kept her in steadiness to the shop, account 
had still to be taken of the other part of 
her nature which the shop would never 
satisfy. Of the poetic temperament—of 
its demand somehow to come not far from 
the Ideal, somehow to get within reach of 
what was felt as beauty or as charm—the 
little grocer’s daughter had her full share ; 
and in her times of meditation she had 


looked forward eagerly enough, not 
merely to the repetition of the small 
excitements which she already knew, but 
to the coming of some untried experience 
which should prove to be her greatest. 
Many a simple, many an innocent girl 
never looks forward at all to that expe- 
rience. She lives, it may be, so keenly 
in the present—-is absorbed so much in 
the concern of the actual hour. Yet no 
monopoly of simplicity and innocence can 
be permitted to her type. Gwen was of 
the irinocent who are bound to look for- 
ward—to look out, thoughtfully, upon the 
world—to look within, upon the heart. 
The demand of a nature like hers, in out- 
ward things, is not exacting. In the real 
—almost in the common—it may find 
what will do for the Ideal. And soon it 
became clear that her greatest experience 
would be connected with the London 
clerk. 

Perhaps he began to be attentive to 
her ; certainly he began to be interesting. 
When they were together they found 
plenty to talk of. Often, when he had 
gained the father’s confidence, and Gwen’s, 
he volunteered to be helpful about the 
house and business. There were ways in 
which even one who was but lately a 
stranger, could be of service to them, had 
he the will. There was something en- 
couraging to the girl in the fact that a 
fresh mind, and the mind of a man she 
was disposed to like, was concentrated 
often upon matters which, of old, had been 
hers and her father’s alone. It gave a 
stimulus to the daily work, and broke up 
its monotony. But, after a while, they 
did not see each other only in the shop and 
in the parlour; nor only at the chapel. 
At other times, and in fresh places, they 
came to be together—now and then in the 
country walk, when Gwen would show 
him with a pride in what she showed, how 
still undamaged were bits of woodland or 
pasturage, among the recesses of the hills ; 
but oftener, watching the slow summer 
sunset from the long tops of the cinder- 
tips—the readiest places, after all, for air 
and view, in that much spoilt part. 

On Sunday evenings—when the father 
could not go to service, and so the chapel 
no longer really claimed them—Bates and 
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FIRES OF CYFARTHFA 


Gwen went sometimes to the parish church. 
Musical as they were at the chapel, there 
was somehow a greater dignity and charm 
about the music at the church. That at 
least was what, in different words, Bates 
said to Gwen. But the attraction he 
perceived was not the only one she felt. 
The solemnity of the prayers—their 
quietude and resignation—somehow took 
hold of her. For prayers they were, indeed ; 
not rhetorical statements to God. “It is 
strange !’’ she said, ‘“‘ when my associa- 
tions are with ‘Horeb,’ too! I have 
known ‘Horeb’ ever since I can re- 
member.” 

Presently, the church-going, the ‘ prac- 
tice,’ at the chapel, the walks upon the 
ridges of the cinder tips, the talks behind 
the counter, led these simple people—the 
commonplace but perhaps intelligent man, 
and the not quite commonplace girl—the 
way of many couples thrown together like 
this—the way of Love. 





Small separate sympathies, combined and large, 
Nothings that were, grown something very much. 

The reserved girl, who, while always 
friendly in her meaning, had yet held 
herself a little aloof trom the townsfolk 
she had known, gave up her reserve. All 
her mind was opened. And then, the 
two were so continually together. Cy- 
farthfa understood no such companionship 
that had not the accustomed ending. It 
was courtship, of course. Of course it 
would be marriage. ‘“’Tis a_ great 
venture,” says old John Norris, “ to love 
anything well in this world.” But Gwen, 
like the rest of her sex—except a quite 
‘superior’ part of it—made the great 
venture. 

Ill 

And so the Winter passed ; the Spring 
was coming—Gwen was almost twenty- 
two. Talk had begun in seriousness, as 
to the time of the marriage. But it must 
still be delayed, and, just as that was 
settled, her sister, who had been absent 
now for more than a year, came back to 
the house. She had been staying all that 
while with some relations settled in 
England. When she came back, thought 
Gwen—with just a touch of apprehension 
mingling with the pleasure—perhaps it 
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would be with the civilization of an 
English town impressed on her flexible 
nature. Though only three years divided 
them, Gwen was almost a mother to he. 
Gwen had trained her, and thought for 
her, from the day their mother had died. 


For the feet of her young girlhood 
Gwen had made rough places plain. 
There was a world of things to tell 


and. to hear the night Jenet came 
back. How late the two stayed up, 
in the bedroom they shared! With 
a white face—tired with the night’s confi- 
dences,—Jenet came down late to break- 
fast next morning. Gwen was already 
in the shop. 

A dozen trivial experiences had been 
Jenet’s to tell, and her own adventures 
were the things of which she enjoyed to 
talk. But in the intervals of her stories 
she had heard of her sister’s plans, and 
of another matter which occupied all 
Cyfarthfa more urgently—the possibility 
of a Strike. Among the miners, wages 


had long been low, and it was said 
that they might yet have to be 
lower. If they were reduced, would 


they still be accepted ? Or would the 
men refuse them, and the threatened Strike 
really come? The old grocer—deeply 
interested, of course, in the result— 
scarcely dared to try to forecast it. He 
sat now of an evening mostly silent, while 
Gwen and Jenet and Alfred Bates weighed 
the pros and the cons, and Gwen looked 
wonderingly forward. 

“But a Strike could hardly last in 
Cyfarthfa,” said Jenet, one night, eagerly. 
‘It would cost them too much at the 
Works. to keep the fires in while nothing 
was doing: They’d have to give the 
wages that were wanted whether they 
liked it or not.” 

Alfred Bates looked at the vivacious 
brunette, whose soul was in her eyes—and 
perhaps it was nowhere else. She had a 
way of being always in evidence. Her 
voice, without being loud, somehow 
“told.” He gazed at her with interest. 
And it was he who answered her. 

‘“‘Scarcely that, Jenet! You're a little 
too quick to-night. They’d have to strike 
the difference between the extra wages— 
the margin above what they are willing to 
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give—and the cost of keeping the furnaces 
going to no purpose. Perhaps they’d 
prefer to keep them going to no purpose, 
rather than pay the money they don’t 
want to—all round. Ever so little a week 
to each one—you’d say. But to hun- 
dreds !—to hundreds! Or they might 
even put the fires out,” he added quietly. 

““The fires out’!” exclaimed the 
excitable little grocer, rising in his chair, 
at the last sentence. ‘ Put out the fires 
of Cyfarthfa! Why, Alfred Bates, you 
don’t know what you are saying! Surely! 
surely! Put out the fires of Cyfarthfa, 
that have been lighted eighty years—that 
were lighted first before ever my grand- 
father came down ‘rom the mountain— 
and were never put out yet!” 

Then Gwen took up the tale. “‘ Alfred, 
it would cost a thousand pounds.” 

‘““And more, Gwen,” urged her father. 
“More. Yes, surely.’’ 

‘“ More than a thousand pounds to put 
the fires out. The cooling, after the 
heat, would crack the lining of the 
furnace. Everyone knows this _here- 
abouts, you see. We shall not come to 
that, [hope. If we did come to it, ’twould 
be a bad day for Cyfarthfa. Even Father 
there, who knows when they were lighted 
first, couldn’t tell us when they would be 
lighted again.” 

“’Twas eighty years ago; eighty years: 
yes, surely,”’ said the old man, now tho- 
roughly aroused — impelled to be 
garrulous. 

“But the men will never strike,” said 
Jenet, conclusively. ‘‘ Of course, they will 
never strike.” 

“They have been ‘stocking,’ at the 
Works two years,” said Gwen, “‘ to keep 
the men employed. Making the iron 
they have no sale for ; making it only to 





put it by. Will the men remember that, 
I wonder ? If they did, perhaps they’d 
accept.” 


Next morning, it was known that the 
lower wages had been formally offered ; 
later, that they had been finally refused. 
The men were out then—the Strike had 
begun. For days the masters waited— 
delayed the ominous, decisive step. But 
then, one day, the familiar fires ceased to 
rise into the sky. 
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That affected Gwen, because it affected 
the shop, and affected her father. It did 
not affect Jenet. It made Gwen grave; 
and there were times when gravity was 
boredom to her lover. It allowed to Jenet 
the possession of all her liveliness—her 
light soul floated over trouble. 

““T am glad you like Jenet,” said the 
elder sister, one evening, when the younger 
had stood at the shop door, talking to 
Bates—whohadcome back from theWorks, 
whose infinite accounts were safe to 
employ him whether the strike lasted or 
ceased ; and though the fires of Cyfarthfa 
should long be unlit. 

“Like Jenet’?” He said it a little 
suspiciously; as if the words were an 
accusation. 

“Why, of course, I see you do,” an- 
swered Gwen. ‘‘ She amuses us, doesn’t 
she ? I can understand all people being 
happier now that she’s here. I did miss 
her, all that time she was away—before 
you came, most of all, I mean. I do love 
her.” 

Bates sat down by Gwen in the shop. 
He was quite reassured, now. 

““ Presently, I suppose, she’ll make some 
one man very happy—being always so 
lively herself, you know,” Gwen continued. 
‘““ And we gave her a better education than 
I could have—you know that, now. And 
isn’t she pretty!” He did not assent. 
“Well, once, I thought I should be left 
here without her; for she’s one of those 
girls who must marry, you know, and I was 
not one of those, as far as I can guess— 
till I saw you. And now, perhaps—now, 
of course, I mean—all that will come to 
me first. Love has come.” Her grey 
eyes looked into his face with trust—she 
put her large fine hand on his for a mo- 
ment. 

But he did not answer enthusiastically 
to that either. There was then a silence. 
Gwen could think nothing of it; but 
a spectator without her fulness of 
confidence which left no room for sus- 
picion—might perhaps have seen, in the 
man’s manner to the two, that he was 
drawn gradually away from this grave 
strength, to that engaging frivolity. 

But Gwen observed no symptom of the 
change, and when he went out of the shop 























again, she began to sing. She was so serene 
that day. After all, little was wanting. 
There was her lover. There was Jenet. 
Lately, her father had been better. The 
Strike—the Strike would surely end. 
Nothing dreadful had come of it yet. 
In that happy mood of her’s, Cyfarthfa 
seemed much as of yore. The skies above 
them, on some soft Spring night, might be 
flushed again by the light of the long 
faithful fires. (wen sang, and the sound 
of all her rich deep music passed into the 
street. 


IV 


But one day soon, she began to notice 
that Bates had little to say to her. And 
at night in the bedroom Jenet was less 
lively. Once or twice, somehow or other 
—she did not know how—they undressed 
almost in silence. Once Jenet’s face 
reddened as Gwen entered the parlour, to 
find her with Alfred. Once, she lost all 
colour. Once, “‘ You needn’t stop talk- 
ing,’ Gwen said to both of them, “‘ because 
I come into the room, I should think.” 
And, hardly knowing her own mind about 
it, she laughed—with but half a heart. 

O! But that was nothing. Of course, 
it was nothing. Those other two were 
friends, and should be friends: the two 
dearest to her, the two who gave her 
pleasure—-her father gave her perhaps but 
a sense of duty. Besides, to interfere in 
any such relations—whether as wife or 
sweetheart—might hardly have been 
possible to her nature, delicate and just. 
What a loss of dignity that would have 
brought about—a loss complete, and 
irretrievable, and worse than useless, to 
boot. Jenet liked to be noticed ; and just 
as in small affairs of the house she was 
one of those who are often beginning and 
seldom finishing things, so there was that 
in her nature which made it possible for 
her to begin a liking she never meant to 
continue—to be almost indifferent to a 
man from the moment she had succeeded 
in thoroughly interesting him. 

One night the father was out. There 
was ta!k in the main street that the men 
would go to work again. People had been 
negotiating, and the heads of the Works 
had seen a deputation of workmen. And 
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on the strength of that—in great hopeful- 
ness as to the resumption of the familiar 
labour—some of the women had come in 
groups to the grocer’s, and Gwen was busy 
behind the counter, serving out the things 
they wanted to those she could trust— 
serving those whom she was not quite sure 
she could trust—trefusing, sadly now, and 
undecidedly, those whom she must needs 
distrust altogether. 

Gradually the evening’s business slack- 
ened. Then she served the last woman 
with tea and a packet of candles. 
The woman chattered loud, ard 
volubly, till she passed out over the 
threshold. Where was Jenet all this 
while ? Where was Gwen’s lover ? Gwen 
lowered her head instantly—as the cus- 
tomer left —to the tiny square window in 
the inside wall, near her father’s chair, 
through which it was easy to command 
the shop from the parlour, and possible to 
glance into the parlour from the shop. 
There was Jenet. There was Gwen’s 
lover. His hand pressed the brown head. 
In the immediate silence, after the 
customer’s leaving, voices were heard 
which were too low to have been heard 
before. Something was said by Alfred ; 
and this was the quick answer : “ I should 
writhe with shame to tell her.” It came 
like a flash all in a moment—Jenet’s 
excited face, and, ‘‘ I should writhe with 
shame to tell her,” the one thing audible, 
borne to Gwen’s ears through the window. 
Still, the hand rested on the brown head. 
Gwen’s heart went out of her. 

But she held her peace that night. She 
sate down at her seat behind the counter ; 
took up the knitting with trembling 
fingers ; put it down again ; turned sick ; 
slid off silently to bed, leaving the two in 
the parlour. She meant to have com- 
manded her voice enough to say that she 
was ill and must be quiet, if Jenet, on 
coming up, had so much as spoken to 
her. But Jenet, coming in half an 
hour, said nothing--and gladly. Gwen 
was in bed. Asleep perhaps? She lay 


entirely still, but perfectly awake, the 
whole night through. 
till the morning. 

So her life came—she recognised at 
once—to be altogether altered. The Past 


And she was still 
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was quite done with. And what would be 
the Future ? Here was the affection she 
had counted on, violently transterred—the 
love that had been promised and given, 
now suddenly denied and withdrawn. It 
meant an altered life. Gwen Davies had 
greater foresight than many women ; and 
it is the woman of smallest foresight who 
holds herself competent to gauge the loss 
she suffers, at the moment that it falls, 
when she gives vent to sorrow with 
vehemence and can unpack her heart with 
words. Vehemence may express the 
immediate intensity, but not the extent 
of the ill—which stretches, an undis- 
covered country of the heart, with steep 
and unexpected ways for the far Future to 
disclose. 

Gwen had given her love to a com- 
monsoul, perhaps, and an unworthy— 
still, it was her love that she had given, and 
the gift had brightened her life. She was 
a good girl—as people reckon goodness— 
but a girl alive keenly to all human bliss. 
And how much there had been already to 
anticipate; how much to remember! 
The hours of meeting and of contact had 
had their Before and After, joyful with 
diffused colour,—gay with reflected light. 
There had been times whea the dull task 
counted as nothing, and the blood flowed 
more blithely, and food was sweeter on 
the tongue, and every breath of the 
morning was healthier and keener. And 
it was because he had been with her, or 
because he would come. And that was 
now over. 

V 

Nothing had been said in the bedroom. 
In the morning at breakfast-time, with a 
strange feeling as yet undefined—with the 
memory of many a year of care and fond- 
ness and the memory of last night’s 
betrayal—the elder sister had to meet the 
younger. The grave, too earnest face, 
with the gold hair brushed plainly and the 
large figure simply draped, formed even 
more than the accustomed contrast to 
Jenet, with her cherry-coloured ribbons, 
in the glories of a “‘ dress-improver ’’—for 
that was the thing of the period—and her 
hair a la Watteau. At last the breakfast 
was over, Gwen having eaten what she 
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could in quietness, while the slim Jenet, 
shame-faced and nervous, wriggled un- 
comfortably on her chair. Alfred, with 
curious prudence, or an instinct for ease, 
had left betimes. And the father, if he 
noticed, did not understand. 

“T am going out for an hour, Father,” 
Gwen said to him quietly, as he passed 
into the shop, where, according to their 
morning habit, she should soon be taking 
his place. 

He glanced at her enquiringlv, but said 
nothing. Jenet’s face took up lightly and 
immediately a look of relief. When her 
sister came down again, in bonnet and 
wrap, she gave a gaze of enquiry—swiftly, 
warily, unobserved. And something 
in Gwen’s face reassured her so much— 
though she could hardly have told herselt 
why—that as soon as her sister was out 
of the house, her countenance carried its 
aspect of mere relief no longer, but of 
blank unconcern instead. Nothing had 
ever troubled her, you would have thought. 
That light heart—it was not possible to 
reach it. Some little look of concern came 
back, however, before long; Jenet was 
un-omfortable again as the time drew on 
for Gwen’s return. What had Gwen gone 
for? For Jenet, at first, it had been 
enough that she was out of the house, and 
the moment of explanation—the annoying 
incident she did not like—delaved and 
postponed. To a blithe egoist, there was 
that to be happy about. But yet, the 
time must draw to its close—the trouble 
be encountered. 

When Gwen returned, she still said 
nothing—went up stairs merely to take 
her things off, and coming down again, 
passed into the shop, and all the forenoon 
she pursued her usual ways; steadily 
knitting in the intervals of trade. She 
had made up her mind, though, what she 
was to do. Her faculties—disordered 
somewhat by last evening’s revelation, and 
the troubled brooding of the night—re- 
gained their capability. The hour’s walk, 
the coolness of the air, the quiet of the 
country she had reached, the distant calm 
of the great hill-side that Jay out just as of 
old in the unconcerned and happv Morning 
--these, or something more than these, had 
suffered her to marshal her thoughts once 
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more in helpful order. 
but no longer powerless. 

Half an hour before dinner, Gwen went 
into the parlour. Jenet was trifling with 
her fancy work. ‘‘ Come upstairs into 
the bedroom,” said Gwen gravely, ‘I 
want to speak to you, Jenet.” 

“Oh! I am afraid you are going to 
scold me. I must have offended you very 
much,” Jenet exclaimed, as she followed 
Gwen upon the staircase. Nobody was 
within hearing, as she knew. But Gwen 
gave her no answer. Then they got into 
their bedroom. Both sat down, and 
Gwen began slowly— 

“The only thing I don’t see how to 
manage, is to persuade Father that all this 
has tobe. I shall contrive to do it. It has 
to be. But I don’t see how I am going to.” 

“What ?” asked Jenet, comprehending 
nothing, and surprised at the other’s calm. 

‘“‘T mean, reconciling Father to another 
marriage : not the one he expected. I have 
made up my mind ; I will tell you that at 
once. I have reconciled—myself. Yes, I 
was a little afraid of what was coming— 
some time before yesterday. Only a little 
afraid though ; and yesterday—it broke on 
me. But I’ve learnt my lesson. I know 
what my part is—I leave yours to you.— 
and his—to him. ... There, there! I give 
him upto you. Don’t look at me so very 
much astonished, Jenet. You can’t be 
really quite so surprised as you look, 
can you ? 

“T couldn’t help it. O! I really 
couldn’t help it!” cried Jenet, with 
brimming eyes and abundant gesture, 
looking so earnest in her protestation. ° 

“You could have helped it!” Gwen 
flashed out, with eagerness : roused now, at 
last. ‘‘ Jenet! Jenet! Must Fancy count 
for everything ? It’s a shame to pretend 
it!... Jenet,” she said, softening, ‘I do 
make allowance. You are so much 
younger ; you never had to think much ; 
or meet difficulties. Since Mother died, ! 
have tried to make things smooth for vou. 
Too smooth, perhaps. I think I was false 
to Mother in that thing. I am punished, 
if I was!” There was silence. “ Well, 
we must make the best of it. If I could 


She was smitten, 


only be quite sure he would be good to 
If I could 


you, now that he gets you! 
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make sure he would be constant! But 
you do love him!” That, not so much a 
question as the record of a fact. She saw 
that Jenet was touched as much as Jenet 
could be touched. ‘“‘ Yes you love him. 
As you reckon loving,” she added to 
herself. ‘“‘I won’t doubt it. And it 
isn’t all self-sacrifice on my part, giving 
him up. So much has changed since 
vesterday. Changed and gone!” 

The pretty Jenet had approached her. 
timidly at first ; then, with quick tears had 
thrown an arm around her; her heart 
relieving itself of its light burden, in a 
prompt passion of superficial gratitude. 
Gwen kissed her. 

“Tf I thought he and I could be happy— 
now—I don’t think I could give him up 
to you. There is little to thank me for. 
Perhaps I have been just clear-sighted— 
nothing else. May be it is not too late to 
change my life, you know. I am crushed 
much less if I change it myself like this. 
You really didn’t think—you didn’t know 
me so little, as to think I should wait till 
you came to me, ‘ writhing with shame to 
tell me ’—asking me to give him up? 
Wait till he should come to me, asking to 
be ‘ released.’ ‘ Released,’ as people call it.”’ 
Then her voice altered to its familiar 
softness. ‘‘ Please go away, Jenet. Now. 
Jenet! Jenet! Kiss me again. Go!” 

And when the young thing, whose cheer- 
fulness was dashed, just for an hour, by the 
presence of a grief she did not fathom— 
was heard retreating down the stairs, some 
sense of momentary freedom came to 
Gwen. Freedom at all events to cry with 
passionate wildness—freedom to bend, 
with outstretched arms, over the bed. 
Gradually she controlled herself. But she 
waited in her room, and Jenet brought 
dinner to her presently, with a quite 
graceful tenderness. It was mechani- 
cally consumed. Gwen spent the hours 
of the long Spring afternoon in plan- 
ning schemes that came thereafter, it 
happened, to be executed, much as they 
were conceived. Her lover must go to 
London. After all, it was only possible 
for her lover to marry Jenet if they two 
turned their backs upon Cyfarthfa and 
Cyfarthfa talk. And, for herself, alone 
with her father, she might bear it. Life 
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would go on, and the calm of abnegation 
some day tollow on the happiness of love 
and on its loss. 

Gwen’s words to Jenet that morning had 
been a little harder than her thoughts. She 
had not, in the story of her motives, quite 
done justice to them. For if she had 
quickly resolved not to offer opposition 
and not to overwhelm with reproaches, 
that was in part due to a deeply religious 
nature—-to a mind in which the convic- 
tions of years stood firm and serviceable ; 
lay at no mercy of the impression of an 
hour. 

Yet the hours, as they pass, bring 
their impressions too, and the very 
accidents of the day had _ favoured 
her. Going by the church, on her walk 
towards the country—the great, real 
country, where was an end of the indeter- 
minate mounds, the artificial rounded 
mounds of the cinder tips, and where the 
long square line of the distant hill-side 
revealed the very structure of the Earth 
and was so plainly a part of the enduring 
world—she had heard the organist—a 
woman—practising. She had recognised 
the Agnus Det from a favourite Mass, and 
to it there had succeeded some imploring 
strain—she knew not what—-some noble 
Ave Maria! of Mozart, or Schubert, or 
Cherubini, in which the whole soul of 
Music speaks, and the whole sentiment of 
Religion lies. 

Quite mechanically—as mechanically 
almost as she had eaten that morning’s 
breakfast—-she, since she was a creature 
of habit, had read her prayer when she 
dressed. 
Thursday. And perhaps the music now 
recalled the words, ‘‘in heart and 
mind thither ascend, and with Him 
continually dwell.” The Collect’s words, 
“In heart and mind.” And perhaps the 
words fitted the hope and need of a nature 
that had its poetry—that must grasp less 
readily the notion of a localised heaven, 
above the skies, than oi the heaven of 
the true act and the faithful thought. 

The afternoon was over now, and the 
last of its level sunshine; it was the 
beginning of evening and the first lamp- 


It was Ascension Day—that, 


light told a little in the dusk. The long 
Spring twilight deepened in the valley— 
closed darkly over the encompassing hills. 
The shadow and rest of evening lay at last 
upon the little town. Gwen had watched 
from her bedroom window the slow trans- 
mutation of sunset ; and the weird upcreep- 
ing of the night. The vision of her mind, 
after that day’s doings, was keen and abnor- 
mal. There was a sense of expectancy. But 
what could now be to come ? For a little 
while she waited. Presently, she heard 
her father’s voice—the old man’s voice 
asking for her, peremptorily. There were 
joyous murmurs—a noise, it was—in the 
street. 

“T am coming,” she called. 

“ But’ quickly, quickly! O! Gwen, 
Gwen!” And that was Jenet; blithe, 
careless, slight—now and forever a child. 

Gwen brushed her hair, bathed her face, 
to refresh herself; turned to the window 
again, for a last look at the night, betore 
descending. Then, for a moment, she 
forgot her particular fortunes, in the 
concerns of all about her. The town was 
in movement. For jets of vivid light, 
flame-red and orange-colour, rose at a 
point in the southward valley, and the 
deep night-skies were streaked with a 
reddening glare that came and went with 
the up-rising and the falling flames. 

Tt was that, then, that had happened. 
The hope of Cyfarthfa had come true. It 
was the Fires of Cyfarthfa—they were 
lighted again! 

* * * * * * . 





Since then, some years. Little is changed. 
But if, as I said at the beginning, you look 
at the figure that may stand, with its 
certain abandonment of attitude, at the 
grocer’s door to-night—if you look at her 
features, noticeable chiefly for their ex- 
pression of reverie and accepted calm— 
you will feel that somehow she has had 
her history ; that the mean streets have 
been witness to it; the overhanging skies 
regardless of it; and that the Fires of 
Cyfarthfa, lighted years before she was 
born, must now long outlast it. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





OW that our great Missionary 

N Societies are well started on their 
second century it cannot but be 

useful to ask whether the record 

of the second is to be a simple copy, with 
slight marginal variations, of the first 
century’s record, or are there to be quite 
fresh and effective developments, adding 
something more than “a line unto the 
glory ?”” To ask the question, in the 
atmosphere of Christ’s spirit, is to feel the 
answer in every breath that blows from 
Galilee and Olivet. He who, one remem- 
bered Easter evening, ‘“‘ made as though 
He would have gone further,” is the eternal 
finder of new paths, and the unfailing 
crystal source of all spiritual originality. 

But we fave a still more concrete 
answer. In connection sympathetic, if 
not in each case organic, with three British 
societies, a kindred movement has been 
started. What increases the interest, 
both by affording hints of a divine origin, 
and of their appearing in due season, is 
that each of the three had its start inde- 
pendently. Each had been separately 
and silently thought out; each, when 
formally published, was a surprise to the 
other. The three had this in common— 
that evangelism must be supplemented 
by industrial missions. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society launched its ‘‘ Uganda 
Company”; the United Free Church 
proposed its ‘“‘ Scottish Mission Indus- 
tries Company ;”’ the third is on a differ- 
ent foundation, for the “‘ Papuan Indus- 
tries Company,” although heartily sup- 
ported by the London Missionary Society, 
is not so directly associated with it. But 
one of its missionaries, the Rev. F. W. 
Walker, is set free to organize the effort, 
and a goodly number of well-wishers of 
the Society are among his most ready 
helpers and shareholders of the new 
company. 

Before coming to the methods of work 
it will be well to explain why such a 
movement was considered necessary, and 
why the aim of it should be to involve 
Christian people in a commercial enter- 
prise. 


Applied Christianity in the Pacific 





In several mission fields, and particu- 
larly in the South Seas, it has been found 
that the natives in being Christianized 
lose the activities of the old life without 
being supplied with fresh channels ‘or 
their energies. They forego the excite- 
ment of war and war-dance, and all the 
horrible but lively romance of old cus- 
toms ; they become quiet, docile, given 
to prayer and hymn ; but what work shall 
they do? Their food, as a rule, comes 
to them easily ; they have no need to be 
in hard and stern strife with the elements 
as in colder countries; consequently they 
are tempted to see in Christianity a license 
for idleness. To quote one of themselves : 
‘“ Me good fellow ; me all same missionary 
man; me go preach, me sing, me pray 
plenty, me no go along work.” So it may 
sadly happen—and unhappily has hap- 
pened—that a native becoming Christian, 
and idle, and so yield'ig to the idler’s 
temptations, should fali back to a state 
worse even than his first. How is his 
new life to be safeguarded unless his mind 
and hand are usefully employed? The 
devil has an open market for all un- 
occupied energies, but nowhere more so 
than among “ backward native races.” 

But why not let them, for themselves, 
—the business-like may ask—enter into 
the whirl and passion of the world’s trade ? 
Need such a question be really answered? 
If so, let the wail of suffering from the 
Congo be part of the answer, and the 
horrid, hali-told story of many a “ trader ”’ 
of the Pacific complete it. More than 
that, it is worth while making an ex- 
periment, with all the possible risks, in 
Christianizing commerce. It may affect 
more than New Guinea before the century 
is out. What if the callous formula— 
“‘ Business is business ’’—should, after all, 
come to be sincerely tested by the calm 
translucent rays of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and turn out to be the blasphemy 
many of those who use it half suspect it 
to be? In any case, the “ Papuan 
Industries, Ltd.,” will aim at being busi- 
nesslike, and yet help the employed more 
than the employer. 
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For those who take shares in this enter- 
prise are warned beforehand that should 
it yield at any time a dividend of more 
than 5 per cent. (and during the initial 
five or even ten years no return is defi- 
nitely promised), the yield above that is 
to fall back into the common fund for 
extending the industries. Further, apart 
from the directors, there is a Trust ap- 
pointed, no member ot which is allowed 
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to the vicissitudes of many other crops. 
There is a steady demand for the produce.” 
But it is slow ; it bears no fruit until eight 
years after it has been planted. It is, 
therefore, clear that dividends will have 
to be waited for. But the harvest of the 
sea will not be, in the meanwhile, ne- 
glected—pearl-shell, tortoise-shell, béche 
de mer. As early as possible other pro- 
ducts will be included—especially timber. 





A New Guinea Ship 


to have any financial interest in the enter- 
prise ; and this Trust will be empowered 
to keep the Company’s proposals, as 
revised by the directors from time to time, 
true to the original purpose and scheme. 
Those who prefer making gifts to taking 
shares can place what they give in the 
Trust’s care, so increasing their voting 
power and making it paramount. 

The main stay of the industries will be 
the cocoa-nut. The native is familiar 
with it ; the soil and climate are in every 
way favourable. ‘‘It bears fruit all the 
year round, so that it gives steady em- 
ployment. It is a hardy tree, not subject 


Mr. Walker has already put a number 
of natives to the test, and the experi- 
ment has filled him with hope. They 
have proved what they can do, under the 
leadership and patient training of a 
teacher, in house-making and ship-build- 
ing, and in many of the ordinary handi- 
crafts. ‘‘ Earnestly taken in hand, and 
gradually educated,” Dr. Chalmers wrote 
in 1884, ‘‘ there is nothing to prevent the 
New Guinea natives so rising in the scale 
of civilization as to become an honour to 
us as a nation, and to rise to a worthy 
national life.” 

And that it is no mere Utopian dream 
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of a humanitarian enthusiast—though 
there might be wotse afflictions—is proved 
by the favour which the scheme, in its 
first promulgation, has gained from suc- 
cessful architects of great business enter- 
prises here at home. Men who have by 
patience and wisdom and courage built up 
immense industries and gathered round 
them small republics of toilers, were not 
likely to throw a thousand pounds into 
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that will civilize him more effectively than 
a trader’s curse. ‘‘ Me no go along work.”’ 
Why should he, when his work too often 
gives more room for his being more abun- 
dantly cheated? The new movement 
will disturb no honest trader, it will cripple 
no honourable trade. It is an evangelistic 


effort in the gospel of humanity. Not 
without justification has it been named 
along with such contemporary enterprises 


House built by New Guinea Natives trained at Kwato 


a mere ship of dreams, though the sails 
were of shining gossamer, and the 
oars flashed through pearly seas. And 
yet, the thousands have already been 
given. 

Enough has been suggested to show 
that a new supplementary chapter in 
missions, of great moment, is about to be 
opened. It is a reassuring combination 
of practical good sense and faith. It is 
born of a deep sense of the value of a 
heathen’s soul—his soul, and his life as 
well. He is not only to receive the good 
news of Eternal Love: he is to be placed 
as a brother and comrade, in the marching 
ranks of progress. He is to be treated 
with honesty that will be to him—God 
forgive us!—a surprise; with deference 


as the Garden City and General Booth’s 
Social Crusade. 

But perhaps it is still more closely akin 
to such a movement as the industrial 
evangelism of Oberlin in the Ban de la 
Roche, the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Coming in all the first glow of 
a young, untried pastor, he set to work to 
inspire a people whose physical life had 
been so reduced that it had reduced with 
it all mental and spiritual activity. Their 
inhospitable climate, abetted by the 
devastations of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and subsequently by the armies of Louis 
X.V., had so disheartened the scattered 
inhabitants that they had given up the 
cultivation of the soil, and gathered from 
Nature’s uncouth charity a mere pittance. 
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Oberlin, with fine evangelical enthusiasm, 
and indomitable courage, drew them and 
provoked them to a more vivid life, and 
modest but quickening hope, and larger 
outlook. He led them back to the 
culture of the soil, induced them to make 
passable roads; and in all his schemes 
made the mountains smile as the soul of 
the people prospered. When a boy wished 


to become a member of his church he had 
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And with hopes equally practical and 
valorous does this new Twentieth-century 
enterprise start. It ‘s reasonably ex- 
pected that contact with week-day as well 
as Sunday Christianity will broaden the 
conception of it in the native mind. A 
new sense of independence will help to 
produce a more robust character. One 
of the dismal and disturbing facts of 
Pacific civilization hitherto is that it 


Natives Packing Copra for Shipment 


not only to master the catechism, but to 
bring a written certificate from his father 
declaring that six fresh trees had bven 
planted. In the course of some fifty 
years the wasted hollows became singing 
valleys; and idle, unthrifty hands, had 
gathered skill and multiplied pleasure. 
“Pioneer of the Gospel and of manual 
labour,” as his French biographer calls 
him; the touch of his hand rested in 
blessing on rough mountain-sides as it did 
on the heads of little children and of the 
aged dying. The valleys where he 
preached and toiled, elevating the physical 
life of the people and so making them more 
amenable to spiritual appeals—these val- 
leys, after a hundred years, still retain 
tangible reminiscences of his broad every- 
day missionary zeal. 


races with slow but sure 
extinction; a more occupied and more 
interested life may arrest this decay. 
It will give a more fruitful significance to 
education, for at present school-life and 
after-life are too sharply disconnected. The 
children of the mission stations, when 
drafted into commercial pursuits, will not 
be made the victims, as has been too often 
the case, of a pronounced un-Christian 
conduct: they will pass from a Christian 
house of prayer to a Christian workshop 
and a Christian boat. It will help to train 
a stronger class of teachers for tresh 
evangelistic efforts: it will become a 
missionary of missions, a native herald of 
peace, sometimes preceding the preaching 
of the Gospel in new areas, sometimes 
following it, always aiding it. In a word, 


smites these 
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it effective, it will denote the transforma- 
tion of native life in New Guinea, and the 
winds of God will bear the seed to “ re- 
gions beyond.” 

Nor do the promoters take a narrow 
view of every-day life. Provisions will be 
afforded for innocent recreation, for ath- 
letic culture, for the betterment of village 
life, for handicrafts that make for the 
outward beauty of existence, for music, 
for literature. A game of cricket is no 
undesirable substitute for a cannibal feast. 








Natives at Play. Cricket taking 


And this is to be done not at the expense 
of Christian evangelism, nor to the partial 
eclipse of its spiritual primacy, but entirely 
subservient to it. ‘‘ When a man grows 
older and sees more deeply into life,” 
Harnack graphically remarks in one of 
his lectures on ‘‘ What is Christianity ? ” 
—he does not find, if he possesses any 
inner world at all, that he is advanced by 
the external march of things, by ‘ the pro- 
gress of civilization.’ ... He is forced 


to make himself a native of the Kingdom 
of God, the Kingdom of the Eternal, the 
Kingdom of Love.” Nor is there, in this 
dawning Pacific outlook, any undue ecs- 
tasy of work as though it meant redemp- 
tion. Cocoa-nuts are not to thrust out 
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the Bible. But they may, and ought, to 
help it to become a more actual Book to 
these races emerging out of long darkness 
into Christ’s morning. 

There may, there probably will be, un- 
foreseen difficulties and discouragements ; 
the pioneers of the movement may receive 
no reward but that of a generous faith, 
and the lasting revenue of humanitarian 
ideals. But we feel sure that in the long 
run these purposes, so close to the spirit 
of Christ, will be realized. This is the 





the place of Heathen Games 


day of small things, a day as of early 
spring : in the sky a wintry chill, hovering, 
and half brightening ; but in the quicken- 
ing earth golden harvests lie sleeping, and 
unknown ; they shall appear in the day 
of great things, clothed with heaven’s 
gracious splendour. It will not be diffi- 
cult to find a sickle in those singing hours : 
what is wanted now is a sower’s hand 
and a sower’s heart, fresh from the hills 
where Jesus said, ‘‘ So is the Kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground ; and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how.” 


H. Etvet Lewis. 




















HE grey city of towers upon the 
waters of the Isis and the Cherwell; 
grey in her outward aspect, grey 
with memories. Grey is the pre- 

vailing garb of Oxford, even beneath 
blazing summer sunshine she is grey. 
Grey and green, for her colleges and 
churches are set amid gardens and trim 
lawns; in the autumn days she decks 
herself in colours, her walls are flecked 
with glowing yellow and red; then the 
water - walks of 
Magdalen turn 
golden: nowhere 
else have I seen 
such a_ glorious 
display, every tree, 
every bush bearing 
golden leaves, with 
here and there one 
that has blushed 
red to find itself 
surrounded by 
such __ splendour. 
Only at one time 
does the greyness 
give place, turning 
to a seeming 
blackness by con- 
trast with a win- 
ter-robe of snow. 
I have seen the 
spire and porch 
of St. Mary’s 
Church picked out 
with snow flakes, 
the gates of Wor- 
cester College look- 
ing iron no more, 
but as some en- 
trance to a fairy snow-land, and in 
the walks of Magdalen every naked 
spray bearing its burden of spotless rime. 
Yes, Oxford is beautiful at all times; 
beautiful in the spring, with May-bloom 
and tender green, greyly beautiful in 
the summer, beautiful with many added 
tints in the fall of the year, most beauti- 
ful of all, perhaps, beneath a burden of 
snow. 

To me Magdalen has always been the 


Grey Oxford 





Edward Gibbon 
From an old engraving 


lovely centre of Oxford; I know not 
how many hours I have spent in its cool 
cloisters, or walking where Addison was 
wont to walk. He is the presiding genius ; 
he, not Gibbon, whose works all men 
admire, but who touches not our hearts. 
How few of the greatest men-of-lette-s 
come home to our bosoms in their own 
selves, who loves Dante, or Goethe, or 
Bacon, or Gibbon, or Swift, or Macaulay ? 
Yet, who is there that does not love Steele, 
Goldsmith, Field- 
ing, Thackeray, 
Addison ? 

'-How many 
dreams have I! 
dreamed in Mag- 
dalen walks, 
dreams of the past 
and of the future, 
of my future, what 
I could make it, 
and of the past 
where others had 
sat here and 
dreamed of the 
future—what they 
should make it; 
with “the most 
noble and_ rich 
structure in the 
learned world ”’ at 
my back, with 
the rustling trees 
over my _ head, 
and before me the 
quiet stream of 
the Cherwell. Ah 
me, the visions of 


youth ! Would 
that Addison had _ recorded for us 
his dream; here, or was he one of 
those who did not dream? We have 


little record of his Oxford days; he 
was first at Queen’s, which he left in 
1689, having obtained a demyship at 
Magdalen, he wrote elegantly in Latin 
verse of his College, his rooms were in a 
portion of the buildings now destroyed ; 
it is said that he was quiet and studious ; 
little more than that do we know of his 
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Oxford days, so that it is left to us to dream 
of him as we will. To go farther back, 
Lyly, the writer of the polished phrases of 
Euphues, came here in 1569, and Wood 
tells us of him that he neglected his 
academic studies for the pleasant paths of 
poetry, and that “ he-was esteemed at the 
University as a noted wit, rare poet, 
comical and facetious.” Then Gibbon 
matriculated here as a gentleman com- 
moner in 1752, when but fifteen years of 
age, and he has recorded in scorching 
words in his Autobiography the aspect 
that the depressing condition of the 
Magdalen of those days showed to him, 
describing the dons as the “ monks of 
Magdalen,” ‘“‘decent, easy men, who 
<upinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder,” 
neither toiling nor spinning, but eating, 
drinking, lazing and sleeping. For me one 
other figure haunts the groves and cloisters 
of Magdalen, study, pugnacious Charles 
Reade. In 1831 he entered the College, 
in 1842 he became a Fellow, and he 
retained his rooms here, No. 2, New 
Building—in which building, then really 
rew, Gibbon had had his rooms—until the 
day of his death. Had he written no 
other bock than “ The Cloister and The 
Hearth,” the world even then had ever 
been grateful to him ; perchance in these 
cloistered shades he drank in the spirit of 
medievalism which he poured forth in 
the pages of that splendid, sorrowful 
romance. 

Leaving Magdalen I turn up Long 
Wall Street, bounding Magdalen’s deer 
park, pass along Holywell Street, with the 
terrible abomination of modern building 
belonging to New College, but also with 
its quaint gabled houses in one of which I 
had rooms for a term and spent many a 
happy hour, and so round past the 
Bodleian and Hertford to New College, 
where “‘ manners makyth man.’’ I never 
enter it but I recall with delight an ancient 
tale of the days when men were persecuted 
for heresy, when the Warden of the College 
imprisoned and harshly illtreated a certain 
Fellow by name Quinley; as he lay 
a-dying of hunger and cold there came to 
him one of his friends who asked of him 
what he would eat, and Quinley jestingly 
made answer, “A Warden pie.”” Was it 
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not poor Hood who aiso jested upon his 
death bed? How delightful are the 
gardens of New College, different from 
those of Magdalen, more stately and 
shadowed by the frowning remnants of 
the old City walls. As I sit beneath the 
trees here, I travel back through the 
centuries, the present fades and the past 
grows clear; a King, a Queen, pr‘nces, 
nobleman, splendid ladies, gallants and 
soldiers walk before me, Charles the First 
and his Court, gathered here in the days of 
their distress, and among them one with a 
beautiful, thoughtful face, Master John 
Inglesant, suspected by some of being a 
Jesuit. They were gay days those :— 
“The Court was established at Christ 
Church College. There has perhaps never 
existed so curious a spectacle as Oxford 
presented during the residence of the King 
at the time of the Civil War. A city, 
unique in itself, became the resort of a 
Court under unique circumstances, and of 
an innumerable throng of people of every 
rank, disposition, and taste, under circum- 
stances the most extraordinary and ro- 
mantic. The ancient colleges and halls 
were thronged with ladies and courtiers ; 
noblemen lodged in small attics over 
bakers’ shops in the streets ; soldiers were 
quartered in the College gates and in the 
kitchens ;_ yet, with all this confusion, 
there was’maintained both something of a 
courtly pomp, and something of a learned 
and religious society. The King dined 
and supped in public, and walked in state 
in Christ Church meadow and Merton 
Gardens and the Grove of Trinity, which 
the wits called Daphne. A Parliament 
sat from day to day; service was sung 
daily in all the Chapels; books both of 
learning and poetry were printed in the 
city; and the distinctions which the 
colleges had to offer were conferred with 
pomp on the royal followers, as almost the 
only rewards the King had to bestow. 
Men of every opinion flocked to Oxford, 
and many foreigners came to visit the 
King. There existed in the country a 
large and highly intelligent body of 
moderate men, who hovered between the 
two parties, and numbers of these were 
constantly in Oxford—Harrington the 
philosopher, the King’s friend, Hobbes, 
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Lord Falkland, Lord Paget, the Lord 
Keeper, and many others.” 

Of the ,High Street—the ‘ High” in 
Oxford parlance—who can write with 
adequate words? It is not merely its 
physical beauty that comes home to those 
who know and therefore love it: the 
ancient fronts of the colleges, the pure 
beauty of St. Mary’s Church, the old- 
world Mitre Inn ; but there is a sentiment 
in this wonderful street that grows round 
the heart of us, compelling our affection. 
A sad sentiment it has become to me; as 
I walk its pavement to-day, I recall happy 
yesterdays when I 
was not looked on‘as 
a passing stranger, 
but met at every 
turning “ old familiar 
faces” of friends 
and contemporaries ; 
now, alas, these are 
all scattered, east, 
west, north, south— 
and some gone io the 
world whence there 
is no returning. 

Of all ithe towers 
in Oxford Tom Tower 
in Christ Church has 
always appealed to 
me [{most; Merton 
and {Magdalen are 
more beautiful, but 
Tom, with his sonor- 
ous bell and dignified 
proportions, for me 
supervises the city 
The great Hall of the 
“House” of Christ— 


how full is it of shadows of the 
past. Here again we meet Master John 
Inglesant and the Court: ‘“‘ Matters were 


in this state when one day Shakespeare’s 
play of “ The Comedy of Errors,” or an 
adaptation of it, was given by the gentle- 
men of the Court, assisted by the King’s 
players, in the Hall at Christ Church. 
After the play the long avenue presented 
a singular and lively scene—ladies, 
courtiers, soldiers in buff coats, clergymen 
in their gowns and bands, doctors of law 
and medicine in their hoods, heads of 
houses, beggars, mountebanks, jugglers 
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Queen Elizabeth 
After the miniature ty I, Olive» 


and musicians, popish priests, college 
servants, country gentlemen, Parliament 
men, and townspeople, all confusedly 
intermixed; with the afternoon sun 
shining across the broad meadow, under 
the rustling leaves, and lighting up the 
windows of the Colleges, and the windings 
of the placid river beyond.’ Queen Eliza- 
beth sat here in 1566 to witness the comedy 
of Palamon and Arcyte, during the playing 
of which piece there was mimicked in the 
quadrangle th tuneful cry of a pack of 
hounds “‘ upon the train of a fox,” during 
the hunting of Theseus, “‘ with which the 
young scholars,” so 
saith our chronicler, 
“who stood in the 
windows ‘were so 
taken (supposing it 
was real) that they 
cried out, ‘ Now, 
now—there, there— 
he’s caught, he’s 
caught.’”” At this 
the Queen laughed 
heartily, saying, ‘ O 
excellent ! those boys 
in very truth are 
ready to leap out of 
the windows _ to 
follow the hounds!’ ” 
Whether we were 
successful or were 
not in the schools, 
whatever was our 
fortune after leaving 
the Varsity, we old 
Boys look hack on 
our Oxfore days 
as those of dear 
delights, never to be forgotten,  sel- 
dom if ever since equalled. Pe haps 
the delights were not so wonderful in 
themselves, but, oh, the appetite we had 
for them, we called for no sauces then to 
stimulate our jaded palates. How finely 
we slept then, from our lips came no such 
complaints a3 that from Thackeray’s when 
he visited these, “‘ they gave me a bed in 
college—such a bed, I could not sleep.” 
But then he makes amend: for this in that 
he wrote of Magdalen: ‘“ The chapel is 
the most sumptuous edifice, carved and 
frittered all over with the richest stone- 
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work, like the lace of a,lady’s boudoir. 
The windows are fitted with pictures of 
the saints painted in a grey colour 
and this makes a sort of rich twilight in 
the church, which is lighted up by a 
multitude of wax candles in gold sconces, 
and you say your prayers in carved stalls 
wadded with velvet cushions. They have 
a full chorus of boys, some two dozen, I 
should think, who sing quite ravishingly 
children’s voices charm me so 
’ as we know they used to do at 
the Fondling Hospital in Bloomsbury, 
where his spectacles were wont to be 
dimmed with tears. 

Then for me there is 
at Christ Church a 
gentle spirit that I am 
sure still haunts its 
quadrangles and the 
shadowed walks of 
the meadows, that of 
Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, ‘“ Lewis 
Carroll,” the creator 
of Alice; is it to be 
wondered at that his 
rooms in the Tower, 
staircase number seven 
in the great quad, are 
pointed out to visitors? 
Witty Lewis Carroll, 
who has painted the 
truest picture of child 
life ever put upon 
paper? He _ loved 
children and they loved 
him, can we say any- 
thing better of a man 
than that ? 

From Christ Church I go out into the 
Broad Walk with its immemorial trees, 
now, alack, some of them decrej it with 
age and the buffetings of rude winds, then 
down to the river and the Barges, round 
by the pretty Cherwell, where in spring- 
time May-branches dip their snowy 
blossoms in the quiet stream, so back to 
Corpus Christi College, where I go to seek, 
in No. 2 Fellows’ Buildings (one pair left), 
Professor John Ruskin—there he lodged 
on his return to Oxford in 1870 as Slade 
Professor. I meet him, too, a young man 
at Christ Church, dressed in a great coat 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
Photograph by Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W. 
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with a brown velvet collar, a large necker- 
chief covering his mouth. Was it not this 
preacher and teacher who persuaded the 
undergraduates to whom he lectured to 
take spade and barrow and work as 
labourers at the making of a road ? 
Wonderful are the enthusiasms of youth 
and of those whose hearts remain young. 

The Doctor Johnson of London I do 
not love, however. great may be my 


edmiration of his gifts, but the undergra- 
auate, Samuel Johnson, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, has always been a very human 
figure to me. 


He was entered a commoner 
of Pembroke College 
in October, 1728, 
being then nineteen 
years of age. Prodi- 
gious it is to find that 
the young Samuel 
pleaded as an excuse 
for non - attendance 
at his tutor’s that he 
“had been sliding in 
Christ Church 
meadow !”’ His rooms 
were on the second 
fioor over the gateway. 
“In the Common 
room,” said the Doctor 
himself to  Bozzy, 
“there I used to play 
ac draughts with Phil 
Jones -and_ Fludyer. 
jones loved beer, and 
did not get very for- 
ward in the Church. 
Fludyer turned 
out a scoundrel, a 
Whig, and said he was 
ashamed of being bred at Oxford,”’ and he 
tells also that they never played for 
money. Of his last visit to Oxford, Dr. 
Adams, the then Master of the College, 
has left a kindly account, among other 
matters mentioning, “we had much 
serious talk together, for which I ought 
to be better as long as I live.” Yes, I 
like to think of poor student Samuel, 
sliding in the meadows, playing at 
draughts—but not for money—paying a 
fine of twopence for missing a lecture 
which he candidly asserted was not worth 
a penny, reading by midnight lamp in 
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that small chamber looking out on St. 
Aldate’s Church—drinking  tea—and, 
curiously enough, did not the best editor 
of Boswell, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, graduate 
at Pembroke? Though perhaps not 
curiously, being surely stimulated to an 
affection for the great Doctor by being a 
son of the same college. 

At Trinity College we meet the Doctor 
again; he loved the library there, and 
must often have walked beneath the 
famous limes; but I go on willingly to 
Wadham, whose gardens have ever been 
so full of charm to me ; the buildings here 
recall the beautiful old houses of the West 
Countree, to which the Wadhams belonged, 
and the gardens—well, ‘‘ God Almighty 
first planted a garden,” and of man’s 
handiwork, no garden could be more 
beautiful than this of Wadham. 

Then the rivers at Oxford; there are 
three, the Upper River, flowing past 


Port Meadow, with it flocks of geese, 
Godstow Nunnery where frail Rosamun¢ 
ended her days, and the Trout Inn near 
by, with its arbours; the Lower River, 
where the College Barges lie, and Ifley 
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Mill, and Nuneham; _ but dearest of the 
three to those who love quiet English 
scenery—the Cherwell. You can row up 
it, under Magdalen Bridge, past the river 
walks, past Parson’s Pleasure and the Parks 
until you reach the open country ; be- 
tween meadows, tall trees, broad hedges, 
the water edged with flags and decked 
with lilies. It is peaceful there of a sum- 
mer afternoon out of term time ; you may 
fasten your craft beneath a shady tree, lie 
back comfortaoly on the cushions and 
read—say the tragedy of ‘Cripps the 
Carrier,”’—or ‘“ .om Brown at Oxford,” 
—or ‘‘ Verdant Green’’—or something 
more serious—:~ you may sleep. Then 
go home when t. « grey cloak of night is 
falling, back to the grey city. And when 
the hour of midnight is chiming from the 
towers and steeples, when Tom is booming 
out his hundred and one strokes, then— 
more especially if it be a moonlit night— 
walk alone down the “ High,” calling up 
visions of those who have trodden this 
highway of letters and learning, of your 
own days there, and of the days to come. 
W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


Gillman, Oxford 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 

Joy Desborough, a wealthy 
American girl, is told by her 
lawyer that it was the wish of her 
father, now dead, that the year preceding hey coming-of-age 
should be spent with the Marchesa di Viletta. The Marchesa, 
who has been married twice, but retains the name of her first 
husband, lives at a castle in the West of Scotland. Joy crosses 
the Atlantic and proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle 
she is welcomed by the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, 
Colin Fortescue, and her son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened 
by hearing the boom of the loch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remember- 
ing the inscription on it ‘‘ to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice,” goes 
to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with 
him a strange-looking man, who lifts his hat, as if mockingly, towards the 
castle. Joy wonders who he is that has come “in sorrow.’’ On the fol- 
lowing morning she mentions him to Pharlane, the piper, who implores her 
not to speak of what she has seen. Days pass without her seeing or hearing 

anything of the stranger. Joy becomes convinced that Colin is a miser. 


CHAPTER V 


THE STRANGER IN THE TURRET RKOUM 


ORMAN and Phyllis were a great deal at Lady 
Martindale’s, as the summer waned. Her house was 
full, and very often messages came late, summoning one 
or the other of them to lunch or dinner or tea. After 

a little she did not invite me quite sc often. She told Phyllis 
I was not nearly such “ good fun ”’ as most of my compatriots, 
and that I was rather “ unfledged.”” Also I did not care for 
Bridge. I was just as glad. I went my solitary rambles. 
I could make friends with the crofters on the other side of 
the loch. I called and had tea with Mr. Campbell; I 
could chat to Mari in the still-room, and hear all about the 
past history of the family, and the legends of all the hill-side. 
It appeared that the real old family of the sorrowful house 
had all died out. Colin’s mother had been a distant cousin of 
the last laird’s, so that much as Fortescue loved the place 
and the people, he was really only an “ Incomer,”’ too. 
“So he cannot share in the ill-luck ?”’ I said. 
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But she shook her head at that. 

“He is one of the Macdonald blood, or 
he would not be here. The Jast Macdonald 
died of heart disease out on the muir 
alone; his only son was killed in Egypt 
in battle, and he had called for the news- 
paper at the post-office at the ferry, and 
read it by himself. It killed him—just 
there. 
line. 
says : 

‘ House of the murdered man, 

House without joy—without luck, 
No blessing shall ever rest upon thee 
Till Se 

“Mari, are you there ?” 

It was the Marchesa coming up stairs, 
and Mari went, at once. It was only at 
night that I remembered that she had 
never finished the rhyme. And then I 
forgot it for a little. 

Lady Martindale had apparently for- 
gotten her desire to come over, and see 
the ruined wing, and the castle, for nothing 
was said of the project, just then. We 
were having very bad weather. I wakened 
every day to find the hills almost blotted 
out by torrential rain ; the loch had angry 
white waves, and dashed itself on the 
white beach ; the heather had faded from 
purple to saffron, and from saffron to 
brown—the bracken was dead and 
crushed. Phyllis and Norman were all 
and every day at the shooting-box. They 
were getting up theatricals, and there was 
to be a bazaar in the nearest village. 
Colin was much out, and would come in 
wet and tired. Very often we never saw 
him all day. The Marchesa had one of 
her silent fits, and though she was always 
kind, was much in the ruined wing. And 
at last something happened which took 
me there also. Norman and Phyllis had 
gone off for the day, in the waggonette, 
driving round by the loch; there was to 
be another rehearsal of the play, and both 
had parts. I had spent the day by one 
of the burns with Pharlane, fishing, having 
a fine day’s sport, and I came in, hungry 
and happy, to tea about four. Colin had 
not yet returned, and I could not even 
find the Marchesa, to show her our basket 
of splendid trout. Pharlane had gone to 
change his clothes, at my express order, 


And that was the last of the direct 
And you know what the legend 
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and I was standing idiy drumming my 
fingers on the pane, and watching the rain- 
lashed outline of the old bell, growing 
gradually indistinct in the thickly coming 
dusk, when Mari rushed in upon me wildly, 
her face pale, her voice raised in a shriek 
of terror. 

“The Lady! Where is the Lady ? For 
Catriona hass pulled the kettle over her- 
self, and iss scalded! Oh, will you be 
pleased to fetch the Lady!” 

I ran off at once. I had been standing 
looking out at one of my bedroom windows 
as I changed my wet Harris tweed skirt, 
and I had seen the Marchesa making her 
way, with a white shawl over her head, 
across the broken piece of rampart, which, 
grass-grown and ruined, separated the 
house from the blackened and ruined wing. 
She was going there, of course. 

““T will fetch her. Don’t be alarmed, 
Mari! ”’ I cried, and before the old woman 
could answer, I was speeding up stairs. 

I had been on the ramparts with Nor- 
man, sketching, one day, and I knew my 
way through the window on to it. It was 
almost dark now, and there was a deluge 
of rain, but I am very sure-footed, and I 
soon ran along. Then I! could see before 
me the broken bit of staircase leading up 
to the turret in which were the few water- 
tight rooms ; the row of empty and black- 
ened windows of the wing itself stretched 
to the right, opposite the house, and there 
was the plank—not a very safe or trust- 
worthy bridge. But I am light of foot, 
and I crossed it carefully. and then saw 
a closed door, nail-studded. The key was 
in the lock, I turned it, finding myself on a 
winding stone staircase, the walls pierced 
here and there with small narrow slits, 
through which I could see the blurred mass 
of the hills opposite, and the tossing manes 
of the loch’s sea-horses. I sped up and 
up, and at last paused, surprised. For I 
could hear the wail of a violin, and more- 
over, a violin beautifully played. It was 
the Intermezzo from the “ Cavalleria.’’ 
I stopped to listen, involuntarily, my mind 
following the music. Was it the Mar- 
chesa ? But why did she never play in 
the house ? 

Then the music suddenly ceased, and as 
I ran forward, I heard a voice say : 








“Good heavens! What a day! The 
kind of day that hems one in with thoughts 
of madness. It makes me mad to sit 
here, ‘n the gloom! Better on the hill- 
side—better 

I paused bewildered, then it rushed upon 
me suddenly that I was , 
listening—that I was an 
eavesdropper. I called out 
loudly: ‘“‘ Marchesa!” and 
the voice ceased, and the 
door was slowly opened. 
I could see the Marchesa’s 
tall figure framed in the 
light, her pale face and 
startled dark eyes looking 
down upon me in a wild, ter- 
rified gaze, her hands 
pressed over her heart. Be- 
hind her was a lighted room, 
and a little fire of logs and 
peat, but I could see no one 
else. 

“Who called me?” she 
whispered in a voice I 
scarcely knew. “Who 
called me? Is it you, 
Mari? Whatisit ? You— 
you terrified me!” 

Then, as her eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom, 
she saw me, and drew a step 
back, as if in terror. And 
then came into her face an 
expression of hauteur and 
chill, a wild and sudden 





anger. 
“You! You!” she 
gasped. “Here!  Follow- 


ing me ? Spying ? Why ?” 

I felt staobed to the heart 
by her words and by her 
manner. I ran up and 
caught her arm, and with 
a terrified breath she hastily 
drew the door to behind her. 
But not before I had seen, standing 
behind her, the tall, spare figure of the 
boat’s occupant. I knew the strange, 


livid face, and light, cold eyes—it was the 
man who had 
sorrow.” 


summoned Colin “in 
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““ Marchesa,” I faltered, “‘ forgive me! 
Forgive me! I came to tell you that 
Catriona had scalded herself. Mari came 
calling for you! And I—I did not know 
it was wrong to come——’”’ 

“ Of course not!” 





The key was in the lock 


She seemed to have recovered herself a 
little, though I knew by her quick breath 
that her heart was beating wildly still. 

‘“* You—you did not understand! Only 
tell me, Joy, tell me—what did you see? 
And—hear ?” 
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“TI saw him,” I whispered shamefacedly, 
“T heard the violin. But oh! can’t you 
trust me? I love you—I will never 
breathe a word! Never! I promise!” 

She took my hands and pressed them to 
her lips. I could feel her tears upon them. 

““T was wrong to fear you!”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ But promise to breathe never a 
word—never! never! And never even 
to ask me anything!” 

““T promise !”’ 

She gave a little, low laugh then, of 
utter relief. She took my arm, and 
pushed me lightly down stairs. 

“Go on and tell Mari there is oil in the 
cupboard in my room, and that I am just 
coming. One moment! Are you certain 
you are sure-footed ?”’ 

“Quite sure !”’ 

She kissed me again, As she did so, I 
heard her murmur as if to herself : 

“ And it might have been Phyllis! It 
might have beer. Phyllis!” 

I ran down the old staircase, passed over 
the flimsy plank and the ramparts, and 
took Mari the oil. We had lifted Catriona 
on to the couch, and Pharlane was helping 
us, when Colin came in with his mother, 
drenched to the skin, I could see; he 
threw his bag of game into a corner and 
came up at once. 

He did not look at me as he bent over 
Catriona—he was as good as a doctor, the 
old women said—and he soothed her and 
bound up the scalded foot, and generally 
cheered and consoled the whole party. 
Then at last he looked round at me, a 
strange, eager light in his eyes. 

“Joy,” he said, ‘‘do you know your 
hair is all wet, and probably your shoes ? 
Little, light American slippers, that are not 
made for these parts, and for running 
about in the wet. Go and change them!”’ 

When Colin said “‘ Go and do ’’ things in 
the castle, we generally obeyed. I was gaz- 
ing at him, and the strange fleeting expres- 
sion of happiness in his face. Why did he 
look so ? And that glance at my hair? It 
made me feel suddenly all hot and shamed. 
How good he was with all the old women— 
how gentle and patient! How kind to 
his step-mother—even to me! I, who 
had thought of him as the “ Miser Colin !”’ 
Was he—could he be that ? 
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I went away, saying nothing. 

What could it all mean ? 

I had promised to ask the Marchesa 
nothing, but my head was in a whirl of 
bewilderment. I could not but ask 
myself, who was this strange man? And 
why they hid him there, Colin and the 
Marchesa ? Somehow, too, his face 
haunted me, with the strange, light, cold 
eyes, the small, cruel mouth. Henry VIII 
has such a mouth, in the picture at Hamp- 
ton Court—a pleasure-loving mouth, but 
one from which one recoils with a shudder. 
Why should they hide him? Unknown 
to all, even to Phyllis and Norman. “ It 
might have been Phyllis,” the poor Mar- 
chesa had said. I could not but be glad 
that she had said the words with a tone of 
relief. I could not but rejoice that she 
and Colin trusted me. And there, for the 
present, I left it. 


CHAPTER VI 
NORMAN’S TRICK 

THE theatricals were the insatiable topic 
of conversation for some time, and we 
were all, I think, tired of the subject. 
Then the play came off, with more or less 
éclat, and the subject dropped. We had 
all gone to it; driving round the loch in 
the waggonette, the Marchesa looking so 
beautiful in her faded satin and _ lace, 
that I gazed at her with admiration. I 
thought I could understand very well what 
had made the poor Roman nobleman give 
up everything for her sake ; the dress, too, 
was a marvel in cut and texture. Phyllis 
told me it was one of Worth’s—“ though as 
old as the hills. Mother has only a few 
dress-wrecks left,’’ she said. ‘‘ Battered 
wrecks! After my father’s death she 
gave up society altogether. So stupid! 
Life is too short for mourning people like 
that! No one does it!” 

I would like to have asked more—it was 
indeed a cruel sorrow that had marked its 
ploughshares on the Marchesa’s exquisite 
cameo-like features; but Phyllis had 
already rushed off. She had managed to 
secure a new dress, so was content for the 
nonce. 

I do not think that three of us altogether 
appreciated the play. It was full of 
smart London talk, at which the house 
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party laughed, but at which the audience, 
as a whole, stared uncomprehendingly, as 
if they listened to an unknown language. 


The motif was not altogether pleasant. 
] really did not follow it all, for I found 
myself thinking of a story which Mari had 
told me the night before, of the far 
Hebrides, of “‘ Uist of the Sheldrakes,” 


ai d when I came back to earth, from the 
stvange, wild, island shore, the ‘‘ machair,”’ 
which is all covered with sweet wild 


op MEE E2505 


The Marchesa’s ‘all figure was framed 
in he light 


flowers, and which Mari pictured so well, 
with the long, green Atlantic waves rolling 
in upon it—I found the curtain down, and 
everybody clapping. I heard one lady 
say behind me, that ‘“‘ she always thanked 
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Heaven there was the thought of supper 
to bear one through private theatricals,” 
so I fancy there may have been a little 
relief in the acclamations. 

Colin rowed us back across the loch—we 
begged so hard—while Phyllis stayed for 
the night. Both his step-mother and I 
loved the water, but we spoke very little 
of the entertainment. The Marchesa said 
with a half-shiver that she had got out of 
the way of such things, and then she 
smiled kindly at me. 

“Did you enjoy it, Joy?” 

**T don’t know,” I said, ‘‘ I did, at first. 
That Frenchman was rather amusing. 
After, I think I began to dream—I do 
sometimes even in church—and when I 
woke up, it was all over!” 

Colin laughed suddenly, as if well 
pleased. 

“I was watching you,” he said in his 
happy voice—the voice I only heard now 
and then. “I was sure of it! She was 
far away, mother, out of the heavy, 
scented air, out of Vanity Fair, on the 
hillside ! ” 

“The hillside is the better place,” the 
Marchesa answered, “ Look at that light 
on the water, just catching the rocks on 
the Rowan Island. Oh, I think this is 
better than ‘ People of Piccadilly.’ ” 

And then we talked of other things. 
Going upstairs, the Marchesa said, with a 
sigh of relief, that she was glad it was over. 

“It is so long since I went anywhere,” 
she said. “I feel like a ghost. I wonder 
if the ghosts who re-visit old haunts feel 
as out of place as I did? But you don’t 
know anything about ghosts, little Joy.” 

And she patted my cheek and walked 
away. 

Mr. Legarde was in Italy, it seemed, but 
the clerk who answered my letter said it 
would be laid before him at once on his 
return from Europe, and the cheque would 
be sent. I was sorry for the delay, but I 
decided it could not be helped. There 
were days when I told myself I had been 
wrong to judge Colin—it was only now 
and then, after one of Norman’s or 
Phyllis’s bitter speeches, that the old 
uneasy feeling crossed my mind, the 
memory of his strange refusal to help so 
good a cause. Norman and Phyllis were 
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back, and there had been rather a lull in 
the gaieties, when he came in late one 
afternoon, and called to his sister petu- 
lantly. 

I was seated in the deep embrasure of 
the window seat, reading, but he was in 
one of his cross moods, and had taken no 
notice of me beyond a curt nod. When 
she came in, yawning, he drew her into the 
other window, and they began to talk, not 
minding me. 

He was telling her, as usual, of some 
fancied injury, I scarcely listened, till I 
heard him say : 

“Where is Colin ?”’ 

“ Over at Ben Artis Foot, meeting some 
of these prospecting men. I heard mother 
say he would not return till to-morrow 
night, but go on to Oban for the Cattle 
Show.” 

“So much the better!” he laughed 
bitterly. “We shall have the House 
Without Joy to ourselves, for once. It 
is well named—with his sour face and 
miser ways at the head of it! I hoped he 
would not be back, and now I shall go 
over to The Pines, and ask them all over 
to tea to-morrow. Lady Martindale was 
speaking of coming some day. And more 
than that, I shall pay Colin out for his 
behaviour to me yesterday.” 

“What happened ? ”’ 

““T was mooning about, smoking in the 
garden, when I heard an odd thing, a 
sound of music, almost like a violin, coming 
from the east wing! It tickled my curio- 
sity, so I went up, and out on the rampart, 
and along by the wall. The plank was 
not there, but I climbed up by the wall, 
and was just at the door, when Colin him- 
self called to me from below. You should 
have seen his face! What was I doing 
there ? I was to come down at once! 
The door was locked, I was only imperilling 
my life. I told him to mind his own 
business, and I asked him what shameful 
secret he was hiding that made him so 
funky ?” 

“Norman !”’ 


“T did! I was wild! I asked if he 


had an enchanted princess, or a dwarf, 
shut up, and what all the mystery was ? 
He ordered me down, and down of course 
I had to go. 


But I mean to be even with 
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I was seated by the window, reading So. 5 


him, and what is more, when he is gone, I 
mean to put the plank across, and take 


the whole party there to-morrow ! 
Martindale will be delighted. 
it the Blue-Beard wing!” 

“ But the key, Norman,” Phyllis spoke 
with a little nervous laugh. “Do you 
think of that ? Where is the key ?” 


Lady 
She calls 


OF 
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““ Mother has one, I know, 
I saw it once in her basket. 
and it was marked ‘ Turret 
Rooms.’ I'll take that, 
when she’s out. I don’t 
care! I mean to explode 
the mystery of the Blue 
Beard Chamber! I say, is 
that old Gillies down by the 
boat? He promised me 
some pink worms,” 

And he was off, bounding 
through the window on to 
the terrace below. Phyllis 
wandered out of the room, 
too, then, while I sat think- 
ing. my head on my hand. 
I made a resolve as I sat 
there. I felt very angry. 
Norman was a traitor in 
the camp. A traitor to his 
brother. I would not tell 
‘ye Marchesa; it would 
Luly_terrify her and grieve 
her I knew Colin always 
spared her all he could. But 
1 would tell Colin and warn 

him. 
I knew where 
the foot of Ben 
Artis was, and 
how to get to it; 
I could cross in 
the little boat, 
and walk from 
there. My powers 
of walking were 
now very good, 
and I did not 
fear the weather 
at all. If Colin 
went to Oban, 
he would return 
next night, late. 
rose at 
once, and ran 
up stairs. I did not take long to put 
on my tartan cloak, and my little red 
knitted cap, with its spray of white 
heather, and pheasant’s claw brooch. No 
one questioned me, except Mari, and I told 
her I would be back for dinner. 

‘ Are you going out in the boat by your- 

self, muirnean ?” (darling), she asked in 
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her high, soft voice, and she shook her 
head a little, ‘I think it will be coming 
on a bit shoor before the night, and the 
loch gets up ferry soon—and you are but 
a little lass!” 

“TI think perhaps Mr. Colin will be 
crossing,” I said, and smiling at her, ran 
away. I could hear her draw her breath 
with a contented sound then. They all 
trusted Colin. 

It was a long walk, after I had crossed 
the loch, and tied up the little boat to the 
big stone. I passed the bell, and read the 
inscription, it had always a curious fasci- 
nation for me; and then I set off on my 
walk. I made good speed; I felt as if 
my feet had wings. Somehow, behind me 
was the Marchesa’s worn face with its 
frightened eyes, and I felt as if it drove 
me on. And the breath of the muirs was 
sweet, and wild, and soft, and the mosses 
and the heather and the bog-myrtle in the 
peat bog—where every now and then 
there was a dark, splitting gash, and peat 
blocks piled high—were fading to hues 
that would have been an artist’s joy, and 
yet his despair. It seemed all too short, 
when I came at last under the great 
shoulder of the Ben, and could see Colin 
and a little group of men standing by a 
rough shed, built against a boulder, where 
people usually paused and left convey- 
ances or horses, before they made the 
ascent of the mountain. 

He saw me, and came up at once, a little 
anxiously. 

“Joy! Is anything wrong ?”’ 

‘““No—not yet,” I said, and then I 
seated myself on a great clump of heather, 
on the muir, and smiled at him re-assur- 
ingly. ‘‘I have done a very interfering 
thing, and if Norman knew, he would 
never forgive me. But I thought I would 
tell you. So I may as well make myself 
‘as aisy as I can.’”’ 

“You have walked here ? 
moment !” 

He vanished into the shed, saying some- 
thing to the men, who by and bye lifted 
their hats, and went away; and before 
I could believe it, he returned with a cup 
of steaming tea, in a metal cup, and a 
piece of thick oaten cake and butter on 
a tin plate. 


Wait a 
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“T look after myself, you see,’’ he said 
happily, sitting beside me, ind making a 
place for the cake among the heather, 
“And the kettle was still boiling. We 
have been here every day till five, prospect- 
ing, Joy! You are tired!” 

“Only enough to find this delicious,” 
I said, and oh! it was good! He sat and 
watched me, talking a little. He said I 
was to tell him nothing till I was rested. 
I was oddly content. Out here on the hill 
side, he was a very different Colin from the 
master of the House Without Joy. I 
always thought a shadow fell upon him 
there. But at last I had to tell him, 
slowly and with a little difficulty. 

He looked ; vay at the Ben, then, and 
I saw his lips tighten, and his eyes grow 
sad and absent. 

““ Poor Norman !”’ was all the comment 
he made then, pitifully. 

That was unexpected, and I think he 
saw my surprise. He gave a little start. 
“Did you expect me to be angry ?”’ he 
said. ‘‘I fear I am sometimes hard on 
Norman, too dictatorial if 

He broke off, pulling up a bit of heather 
by the root. 

“Tt is natural he should want to return 
Lady Martindale’s hospitality. But I am 
glad you came—very glad. My mother 
told me—what you know a 

I expected him to say more; perhaps 
I thought I was on the brink of a confi- 
dence, but he only added, after a pause, 
in a dull voice : 

“And I can only thank you. We are 
in the dark, she and I, and all we can do is 
to thank those who trust us in the 
dark!” 

“When will you come into the light, 
Colin ?” 

I spoke hesitatingly 

““ Perhaps—never !” 

I think I shivered a little at that. His 
tone was very dreary. All the happiness 
had left his face. He seemed to remember 
something then, and looked up suddenly. 
The sky had lowered more and more ; 
there were heavy, leaden clouds piled 
above the naked grey peak which seemed 
to tower above us so close, one felt one 
could stretch out one’s hand and touch it’s 
scarred side. 
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“Perhaps never!” he repeated dully. 
“ And I have no business to forget I have 
no part with sunshine—or Joy—or 
love ¥ 

His vo'~ had fallen; I could scarcely 
hear it. ] e leapt to his feet suddenly, 
speaking peremptorily : 

“ And T .m keeping you here, with the 
rain com...g on. I shall write a little note 
which you will please give to my mother 
to-night. I think bad weather is coming! 
A pity—a pity—” 

And then he broke off, and taking an 
old letter from his pocket wrote a few lines 
in pencil on his knee. 
an old envelope, and wrote: “ The Mar- 
chesa”’ on the outside, then, open, he 
handed it to me with a sudden, gentle 
look. But it was so sad, that something 
seemed to catch at my throat. 

“T wish I could take you home—but 
better not. Better he should not think 
you had warned me. I will take you to 


This he put into; 
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the bell. Can you row yourself across 
again ? You are sure ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“‘ Will the storm keep 
off, Colin ?”’ 

“Until dark, yes. 
you go.” 

At the bell he unfastened the boat for 
me, and helped me in. I knew that he 
hated to let me row off alone. but he only 
smiled, and gave me a few words of praise 
as to my handling of the oars. I could 
see the tall, sombre, kilted figure all the 
way back, watching me. 

Pharlane came down and helped me on 
the other side. I was running upstairs to 
dress, when I heard Norman come in late, 
and knock at Phyllis’s door. 

‘They are all coming!” I heard him 
say. “Isn’t it fun? And I promised 


Or I should not let 


Lady Martindale she should see the Blue- 

Beard chamber! 

party are all agog!”’ 
Iam afraid I smiled maliciously as I heard. 


She and the whole 


(To be continued) 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


February 5th. 5th Sunday after Epiphany. 


SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE. 


ONTIUS Pilate! What a cluster 
p of association gathers round that 
name! The Roman Procurator, 
Cesar’s representative, the special 
selection of the Emperor Tiberius, because 
his relentless temper seemed to fit him to 
cope with the Jewish people. His rule 
was as devoid of mercy as it was of justice. 
Venality, violence, and robbery, mali- 
cious insults, and judicial murders with- 
out even the formality of trial, blood- 
thirsty cruelty which mingled the blood 
of the sacrificers with the blood of the 
victims they sacrificed—such was the 
dark and terrible record of his three years’ 
reign ! 

Former governors to some extent had 
respected the religious scruples of the 
Jews. They even removed the Emper- 
or’s image from the Roman standards 
before marching their soldiers into Jeru- 
salem, so as to avoid the semblance of 
worshipping Cesar; but Pilate ignored 


the most sacred feelings of the Hebrew 
race, and forced upon them the hated 


emblem. It was before such a man that 
“Jesus Christ witnessed the good con- 
fession.”” To this fact the heathen his- 
torian Tacitus bears unhesitating witness. 

It is probable, since his wife was with 
him, that on this occasion the Governor 
was occupying, not the fortress of Anto- 
nia, but the magnificent palace built by 
Herod the Great at the north - western 
angle of the Upper City. It was thither, 
about six o'clock in the morning of the 
most fateful day of Pilate’s life that the 
Jewish leaders brought the bound Christ. 

He was not wholly ignorant of the mo- 
tives by which they were actuated. “‘ He 
knew that for envy they had delivered 
Him up.” It is probable also, that be- 
tween the granting of the Roman guard 
on the previous evening and the morn- 
ing appearance of accusers and accused, 
he had had a profound talk with his wife 
Procula, who is described in one Apocry- 
phal Gospel as a convert to Judaism, and 
at least had a tolerably accurate knowledge 


of the Person and Claims of Jesus. 
This probably accounts for the strange 
reluctance, which, at the beginning of the 
trial, made him so unwilling to proceed, 
and withheld him from having anything 
to do with that *‘ just man.” 

Pilate stands on the plains of time, as 
Lot’s wife stood on those of Sodom—a 
warning in stone to those who know what 
they ought to do, and try to do it, not 
straightforwardly, but obliquely, not by 
meeting high-handed wrong with a reso- 
lute front, but by cajoling it, and fencing 
with its malicious demands. They say, 
Don’t do thus and thus, it is inexpedient, 
here is a wiser course, let us advise you 
for your good to follow it: but in saying 
this, they desert the one impregnable for- 
tress against which the gates of hell can- 
not prevail! Christ had never been cru- 
cified under Pontius Pilate, if at the first 
enunciation of their clamourous demands, 
like Gallio afterwards he had driven the 
Jewish leaders from his judgment seat, 
indignant at their suggestion to soil Ro- 
man Justice with so base a crime. 

He assured himself that this King of 
the Jews meditated no treason against his 
Imperial master. He seemed to be a 
visionary, a dreamer of dreams, a brain- 
less fanatic, at the worst. From his 
private inquiry he returned to the Jews, 
whose passion was rising swiftly with every 
hour’s delay, with the verdict, sustained 
by every evidence of truth, “I find in 
him no fault at all.” 

Then the full fury of the pitiless storm 
surged up to his feet, and broke over him. 
Hell was let loose! He sent the prisoner 
bound to He: xd,—but why bound! He 
placed Jesus 1d Barabbas side by side 
in the vain hop that rather than have the 
criminal let loose among them, they would 
demand the release of Jesus! He tried 
to appeal to their pity by submitting their 
victim to the awfully cruel torture of 
scourging—surely that would be penalty 
enough! He expostulated, reasoned, and 
appealed. The more he opposed the 
popular frenzy, the more vehement it 
grew. 
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The Lord never hesitated to bear wit- 
ness. To the Truth, to His own Divine 
Nature, and to the only absolute source 


of Power, He bore unflinching testimony. - 


He was by royal pre-eminence “the 
faithful martyr”’ (Rev. i., see Greek): 
but in bitter contrast, Pilate who 
paltered with truth ultimately denied 
it, and finally drifted into doing the 
very deed which even his black soul 
loathed. ‘‘Go, soldier,’ said he, in 
the usual language of the criminal 
court, ‘‘ fetcha cross.’’ And thus it came 
to pass that our Lord “ suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.” 


February 12th. 6th Sunday after Epiphany. 


CRUCIFIED ! 


It was a terrible form of death, which 
had become fearfully common through- 
out the Roman Empire. The Cross stood 
for the maximum of lingering torture, in- 
dignity, and shame which man could in- 
flict upon his fellow. . It was invented -by 
the Pheenicians, but Rome from the time 
of Cesar adopted and improved on it. 

Dr. Edersheim tells us that three kinds 
of Cross were in use: the so-called St. 
Andrew’s cross, like an X, the cross in the 
form of a T, and the ordinary Latin Cross. 
It was on the latter that the God-man 
was crucified, whose death rendered that 
form of death impossible, and has made 
the Cross the symbol of love and mercy, 
of humanity and civilization. 

Golgotha derived its name from its skull- 
like appearance. Thus we speak of the 
brow of a hill. It stood two or three min- 
utes aside from the high road, with a sud- 
den depression beneath, as if the jaws of 
the skull had opened. Thither Christ bore 
His cross, accompanied by four soldiers, 
and preceded by the centurion in com- 
mand. 

The weight of the cross was too heavy, 
however for that frail body, which had 
yielded sweat and blood the night before, 
had been unrefreshed by food or sleep, 
and bore upon it the deep furrows of re- 
cent scourging. Small wonder that the 
pity of the Daughters of Jerusalem was 
moved! Before many steps had been 
taken, the heavy beam had to be trans- 
ferred to Simon of Cyrene, and perhaps 
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Jesus needed to be himself supported till 
the sad procession reached its scene of 
execution, ‘‘ outside the city-wall.” 

We dare not harrow the feelings which 
Christianity has made so sensitive by nar- 
rating in detail] the harrowing incidents 
that followed. It is enough to mention 
the nails, the erection of the cross, the 
weight of the body, the shame, the fever, 
the rigour, the inability to move. We 
turn away our eyes! We cannot endure 
to look! But remember He was held 
there not by iron bands or soldier cohorts, 
but of His own choice. No man could 
take His life from Him. He had power 
to lay it down, and power to take it again. 
The love of man constrained Him! 

The cross was not high, probably “ those 
blessed feet’? were but one or two feet 
from the ground. Above His head the 
title, written perhaps by Pilate’s -own 
hand : on the ground beneath, the soldiers 
dicing for his clothes: on either side a 
malefactor : quite near a group of women 
and disciples who loved Him better than 
themselves: an outer ring of Israel’s 
leaders jeering, taunting, and wagging 
their heads: all around the roar of the 
crowds, of the scum and refuse of Jeru- 
salem, attracted to the sickening spectacle. 
And thus from nine in the early morning for 
three long weary hours, till, at midday, 
midnight suddenly supervened. 

He thought of the soldiers and prayed 
that they might be forgiven: gave com- 
fort to the dying penitent beside Him: 
made provision for the mother that bare 
Him: and whose heart was pierced by 
the sharp sword of unutterable suffering. 
Then the World’s Redeemer girded Him- 
self to meet to the full measure the bitter- 
ness of death, the death of the Substitute, 
of the supreme Sacrifice, of the Accursed. 
It is written, “‘ Cursed be every one that 
hangeth on a tree.”” He was therefore 
made a sin-offering and a curse for man. 

No mortal eye may penetrate the shroud 
of darkness which hangs over those hours 
of more than mortal woe. It is enough 
to know that He gave His life a ransom 
for many, vanquished the last and great- 
est enemy of our race, and obtained eter- 
nal redemption for us all. The cry of for- 
sakenness uttered at three in the afternoon, 
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marked the climax of that awful tragedy, 
which purchased a world’s redemption ; 
and the words “I thirst,’’ as the expres- 
sion of human need seemed to indicate 
that the more terrible aspect of spiritual 
anguish was over. He would not take 
the drug offered Him at the beginning, 
because He must suffer with full con- 
sciousness; but gladly accepted the 
vinegar which gave Him the physical 
vigour with which to meet the article of 
death. 

The breaking light, not only of the sun, 
but of the Father’s manifested love now 
broke on the Redeemer’s soul, and its 
calm serenity is mirrored in “‘ the Father ”’ 
of conscious fellowship, with which He 
passed to the Joy that was set before 
Him. ‘He was crucified through weak- 
ness, and liveth by the Power of God.” 


February 19th. Septuagesima. 
DEAD. 


“He became dead ” (Rev. i., 18, R.V. 
marg.),1.e., the Saviour chose to die and died 
because He would. From the Transfigura- 
tion Mountain He might have stepped 
into Paradise, by the open door through 
which Moses and Elijah had come, but to 
have done this would have been to leave 
man unredeemed. In the language of an 
old Christian Hymn, it was not death 
which approached Christ, but Christ 
death: He died without death. He met 
it, not as conquered, but as a Conqueror. 
In the words of the Fourth Evangelist, 
“‘He bowed the Head and gave up the 
Spirit.” 

The accompaniments of His death were 
most remarkable. The earth was rent 
and the gates of the ancient graves were 
opened. And in the most Holy Place, 
the vail of the Temple was rent, and the 
secrets of the Most Holy Place stood re- 
vealed. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to notice that Josephus speaks of the 
mysterious extinction of one of the lights 
of the Golden Candlestick some forty 
years before the destruction of the Temple, 
and the Talmud narrates the supernatu- 
ral opening of the great Temple-gates. 
Is it not probable, therefore, that these 
may be corroboration of the Gospel state- 
ment as to the miraculous accompaniments 
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of that wondrous death, which 
was indeed the death of Death, and the 
opening of the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers. 

There was no doubt that He was dead. 
In response to the punctilious demand 
of the Jews, that the end of the sufferers 
should be hastened, and their bodies re- 
moved before nightfall from their crosses, 
a company of soldiers broke the bones of 
the two malefactors, but when they came 
to the cross of Jesus, they found that He 
was dead already, and so “ a bone of Him ” 
was “not broken.” But the unbroken- 
ness of His bones witnessed to the indu- 
bitable certainty that He was dead. 

To make sure sure, however, one of the 
soldiers, with a lance “ pierced His side,” 
making so deep an incision that the risen 
Lord could challenge Thomas to thrust 
his hand into it. 

From the riven side there came forth 
Blood and Water, not water only, but 
water and blood. It has been thought 
from this that our Lord literally died of a 
broken heart, because the sac or bag 
which contains the heart is always filled 
with serous fluid, when the walls of the 
heart have burst under some excessive 
strain. If this were indeed the case, how 
beautifully it would illustrate the Psalm- 
ist’s lament, ‘‘ Reproach hath broken my 
heart.” To how many, as they have 
looked on Him, whom they pierced, has 
this spectacle been the dawn of a new 
hope. The water and blood have been 
“the double cure” of sin. By the blood 
we have been redeemed from sins of the 
deepest dye, by the water we are cleansed 
as in the laver of old. We could do with- 
out neither. 

Dead! Those eyes that wept with 
pity fast closed! Those hands that 
touched blind eyes and leprous skins 
nerveless! The door of those lips close- 
locked! That tender heart broken! The 
temple of His body in ruins! The feet 
unable to stir from the cruel nail that held 
them together to the wood! It was thus 
that men repaid the love of God. By 
wicked hands they crucified and slew the 
Prince of Life, who came to them, with 
eager pity, His hands filled with priceless 
gifts. But through that death the sad 
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entail of Adam’s sin was averted, and 
through the open portals of those wounds 
love has stepped out upon our world. 
The death of Christ has a deep signi- 
ficance in respect to the holiness of Chris- 
tian character. It cut off from the outer 
world the Head and King of those who 
believe, and by union with Him those who 
are one with Him through a living faith 
and own Him King must reckon that they 
also are dead unto sin. Between the 
world that cast out their Master and them- 
selves, stands His cross, so that it has no 
desire to come to them, nor do they desire 
to go to it. Only a heartless Queen could 
marry the murderer of her dead husband ! 
It is clear also that to all who are one 
with Christ, by the affinity of faith and 
love, that Death has robbed death of its 
terrors. To quote the old Latin sentence : 
“The death of death brought death to 
death by His death.”” When the moment 
of dissolution arrives, and the long union 
between soul and body must be broken, 
when we are summoned to that supreme 
exodus, we shall find that death has been 
abolished, that its victory and power 
have passed away,—a moment’s shadow, 
the gentle snapping of a silver cord, the 
unloosing of the shore-rope, and we shall 
find ourselves sailing out on a sunlit sea. 


February 26th. Sexagesima. 
AND WAS BURIED. 


The Sabbath Day was at hand, and 
that Sabbath was a high day because it 
linked the Sabbath rites with the cere- 
monial of the Passover. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that whatever had to be 
done should be done at once, and God to 
whom the dying Lord had committed His 
Spirit cared for His Body also. 

Mary had anticipated this hour when 
she came to anoint His Body for the 
burying. She alone, as is probable of all 
who gathered round His Sacred Person, 
had realized that His Death would be by 
violence, and that there would be no op- 
portunity for women to perform the last 
offices of love. She hoped that the tena- 
cious fragrance of the sweet spikenard 
would cling to His beloved Body, through 
all the scenes of anguish and shame, not 
only reminding Him of her love, but 
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ensuring to Him the same tender regard as 
would have been His had He slept His 
last sleep in the Bethany home. But 
His Father was even more thoughtful of 
the Body of His Beloved. Let us not 
shrink from trusting God utterly with our 
body as well as our soul, which may be 
sown in dishonour but shall be raised in 
glory. 

It had been predicted by the olden pro- 
phets that if His grave was made with the 
wicked, He should be with the rich in 
His death. And so it befel, for Joseph 
of Arimathea, a member of the Sanhe- 
drin, a man of high character and great 
wealth, who had never ventured to confess 
the master during his earthly life, and 
had given no indication of his affection, 
except that he had abstained from the 
vote of the Sanhedrin, hastened from the 
cross with its lifeless burden, and begged 
of Pilate that the dead body might be 
given to his care. 

The Romans were indifferent to the 
fate of the body, and left it to the birds 
of the air, but Pilate readily assented to 
Joseph’s request, and the more so, because 
his heart smote him for his own action in 
the earlier part of the day. He was more- 
over astonished that death had already 
taken place, and inquired of the centurion 
whether such were the fact. 

Nicodemus, a man of enormous wealth, 
became his coadjutor ; the one purchased 
a long piece of fine linen, whilst the other 
spread it with myrrh and aloe-wood, and 
the two, with the help of others who were 
lingering near, bore the precious casket 
from which the Divine-human spirit had 
passed, to rest in the new tomb, which 
Joseph had hewn out for himself in the 
solid rock. 

The burial of Jesus has been the theme 
of matchless pictures, and we need not 
stay to paint the scene. But as strong 
and loving hands bear the body to the 
open grave, wrap the head in the white 
napkin, roll the limbs in fragrant linen, 
and lay the Body reverently on its rocky 
niche, we take one last look at all that 
was mortal of the immortal Saviour. 
With united strength the great stone is 
rolled upon the aperture as the Jast rays 
of the setting sun bathe the world. But 
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this is not all. Though we see them not, 
angels sentinel the spot, and sit within 
the vault, shedding the radiance of hea- 
ven. Itis but alittle while, and the grave, 
rejoicing for but a brief spell in the vic- 
tory, must surrender her spoils. This is 
He who leads captivity captive. 

We cannot forget the repeated refer- 
ence which the apostles make to the 
burial of Christ. Paul says, ‘‘We were 
buried therefore with Him through bap- 
tism into death’; and again, ‘“ Having 
been buried with Him in baptism.” (Rom 
vi., 4: Col. ii., 12). 

In his view the grave of Christ had been 
transformed into a garden grotto in which 
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each redeemed disciple should quietly sit, 
remembering in the silence and solitude 
of the grave, how definite a_ barrier 
it made between Christ’s earthly ministry, 
and that eternal priesthood which He ex- 
ercises in the Unseen World. If it made 
so definite a break for Him, it surely can 
do no less for those who are the members. 
of His Body, “of His Flesh and Bone.” 

Who need fear to lie in the Grave, since 
Christ has lain there ? Why should we 
be anxious about our dust, since God was 
so careful of His Son’s! We cannot be 
holden any more than He was. For us, 
too, the Day of Resurrection must come 
apace. 

F. B. MEYER. 


Che theart’s Victory 


Ah! dearest, as the years go by, 
They rather seem, than are, unkind ; 
We need not fear them, you and I, 
Unless our hearts are left behind. 


Yet oft “the things that do appear ”’ 
Seem nearer than the things we seek ; 
And oh! how much that life holds dear 
Must vanish with the rounded cheek ! 


Ah! if the selfish sadness speed 
The selfish fears for what may be, 
And if we prove by word and deed 
That life is more than what we see, 


Then shall the years that hasten by 
Love’s sweetest purposes unwind ; 
Nor can we fear them, you and I 
Unless our hearts are left behind. 


R, Goopwin. 





The Quakers of Early Times 


HE tiny hamlet of Wooldale (ori- 

| ginally Wolfdale), perched upon 
the Yorkshire Hills, 700 feet above 

sea level, is little known to the 

world at large, but to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear, it, and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, abound in 
quaint bits, old houses, and in reminis- 
cences and stories of the Quakers who 
lived in the times of George Fox that are 


dear to the heart of those who feel, perhaps . 


somewhat sadly, that the old order is 
changing and giving place to new, alas! 
all too quickly. Yorkshire has ever been 
a stronghold of Quakerism, and Wooldale 
Meeting House, prettily situated, the tiny 
burying ground shaded by trees, has al- 
ways been considered one of the oldest in 
existence. Interesting proof of the accu- 
racy of this belief has recently come to 
light. In an outhouse adjoining the 
Meeting House, which had been under- 
going some alterations, were discovered 
two gravestones, face downwards on the 
floor; the inscriptions on these stones 
are as clear and clean, as though fresh 
from the hand of the engraver, although 
220 years have elapsed since the chisel 
and hammer carved the names of two 
tiny children! The memorial notices are 
as follows :— 


Here lyeth the body Here lyeth the body 
of Hanna, daughter of of Tabitha, daughter 
the said Henry who’ of Henry Jackson of 
departed this life July Tottyes, who departed 
xth 1682 this life June 27th 1682 

aged 7 years. aged 3 years. 

Their souls do Rest in God’s Kingdome 

To which I hope ere long to come. 

MH. 3. 


There are two things worthy of note 
in connection with this simple memorial 


of a father’s love. The early Quakers 
objected to gravestones, as being of a 
worldly nature and likely to foster vanity 
in surviving relatives and friends! These 
stones show that the first and earliest 
converts to Quakerism did not disapprove 
of them, and there is little doubt that 
when the fiat went forth, that no memor- 
ials were to mark the last resting place of 


the dead, these stones were, in obedience 
to this wish, laid flat on the ground, the 
inscriptions being thus hidden from view. 
In passing, it may be noted that the Dutch 
people in the Island of Marken never erect 
a stone to the memory of their loved ones, 
and one of the saddest places in that 
quaint, centuries-old isle, is the cemetery. 
In time the followers of George Fox came 
to see that it was not worldly, and did not 
tend to vanity in the living, to have a 
plain stone put up as a memorial of those 
who had gone out into the great beyond, 
and one cannot but regret that so many 
precious records have been lost to poster- 
ity by this mistaken notion. 

The use of the names of the months Tune 
and July, instead of tenth of sixth month, 
etc., also shows that the latter custom 
of dating events was not in use in the very 
earliest periods of Quakerism, but came 
into vogue later, the idea being, that as 
the months were named after heathen 
gods, it was not seemly for Christian 
people to countenance their use, and to 
this day “ Friends,’ as they prefer to be 
called, date their letters, etc., ‘‘ First of 
seventh month,” and so on. 

Henry Jackson, the father of these two 
children, must have been a man of good 
position and considerable wealth. Two 
fine houses, named respectively Wooldale 
Hall and Tottyes Hall, were built by him 
(some say by his son Henry), and still 
remain in wonderful preservation; they 
are now partitioned out into superior 
workman’s cottages, but the old oak 
beams, crannies, and nooks look some- 
what out of place, and one wishes such 
buildings could be preserved in their 
entirety, not only as specimens of how our 
forefathers built in contra distinction to 
the jerry builder of to-day, but as inter- 
esting relics of past generations. Wool- 
dale Hall bears the date 1728, and in an 
outbuilding is a magnificent oaken beam 
with the figures 1591 upon it. Close to 
Tottyes Hall (often spelt Totties) erected 
upon what is now a stable, or outhouse of 
some kind, is a remarkable sun-dial, the 
date being 1672, above which are the 
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words “ Thorasi vita fugit.” This hall 
had the honour of entertaining within its 
walls George Fox, who notes in his inter- 
esting Journal, date 1669, as follows: 
‘“‘ Having visited most of the meetings in 
Yorkshire, the Woulds, and Holderness, 
I came to Henry Jackson’s where I had 
a great meeting.”’ 

In the history and topography of the 
Parish of Kirkburton, published by the 
Surtees Society in 1861, there is also an 
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‘673 by Robert Bradshaw of Wooldale, 
‘eoman—‘ To and for the use of such 
people as walk in the fears of the Lord, 
in and about Wooldale, Holmfirth, and 
therewayes, and are com’only called 
Quakers, for a possession of a burying 
place for them freely to burye their dead 
in for ever.”’ 

About this time, other burying places 
were either presented to the Society of 
Friends or in some way came into their 





The Historic Meeting House at Wooldale 


interesting reference to this said Henry 
Jackson and Wooldale Meeting House. 
“One of the most influential persons in 
this neighbourhood who became a convert 
to their (Society of Friends) religious 
views was Henry Jackson of Totties. He 
appears to have been under the influence 
of strong religious feelings, and in follow- 
ing the dictates of conscience to have 
suffered considerable persecution. He 
was the principal means of founding 
Wooldale Meeting House early in the 
reign of William and Mary. The ground 
had been invested in trustees as early as 


possession, for there are many quaint 
allusions to them in the old Yorkshire 
Diaries of the period. For instance, John 
Hobson writes :— 

“1728, Aug. 10. At the funerall of 
Aunt Burnett who was interr’d at the 
Quaker’s burying place at Hoyland Swain.” 

‘‘ September 10. That day Michael Mil- 
ner, a noted Quaker buried at the buriing 
place at Burton in the same grave that 
his father, Gamaliel Milner, and his 
mother were buried, who occasioned that 
place to be inclosed for that use, and she 
was the first that was interr’d there. 




















Note—Gamaliel Milner made his will 
November 29, 1675, being then aged in 
years and infirm in body ; he directs that 
he shall be buried in the graveyard at 
Burton.” 

“1679. Sarah Hawley, of Woolley, 
was bur: ye 18th day of Feb at ye Quaker’s 
yard in Burton according to ye act.” 

At Hoyland Swain where many of the 
early Quakers were interred, the burying 
place is quite a garden and adjoins the 
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such words deserve to be written in letters 
of never fading ink, but a few extracts will 
suffice to show the stamp of women the 
early Quakers were. 

“As it is uncertain whether I may live 
to see you arrive at years of maturity, 
I leave you the following lines to peruse, 
and beg you will observe them when I am 
dead and gone. Live in the Fear of God, 
remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth . . . b2 sure tell no lies, nor 





Tottyes Hall, where George Fox stayed 


village inn, but it, like the one at Peni- 
stone, has not been retained, whilst that 
at Monk Bretton is planted with trees, 
fenced round, and has evidently been 
tended by careful hands and loving hearts. 

Amongst these interesting records of 
the past one of the most beautiful and 
touching is a letter—the paper of which 
is thin and tender, and the ink faded by 
time, written by a Quaker mother “ To 
her dear children, Eliz., William, Ann, 
and Sarah Dale,’”’ nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Would that space per- 
mitted the whole of it to be inserted here; 


take anything from any person which is 
not your own. ... Behave yourselves 
so as you may be admited into the com- 
pany of those who are good, Religious, 
conscientious people, whose examples and 
conversations may be a means to season 
your minds with that which is good... 
be true and Honest in Hand and tongue, 
and you need not blush to show your faces 
anywhere . . . avoid and keep clear of 
that hateful practice of Railing and Back- 
biting, be as loath to injure a person in 
his character as property, each piece of 
injustice is equally detested by all honest 
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hearted people and offensive to the Al- 
mighty.” 

What simple, straightforward, beautiful 
counsel is this; how refreshing to read! 
A sentence touching Quakerism is well 
worthy of quotation: “ As to religion it 
is the earnest desire of my heart, that, 
-as you arrive at years capable of judging, 
you'll seriously, attentively, and without 
prejudice, peruse a Book called Barclay’s 
Apology for the Quakers (or the people 
in scorn so called), you will there find their 
tenets and persuasions vindicated with 
so much sound reason and proved in 
every respect so agreeab.e and consonant 
with the holy scriptures (I believe) you 
will be convinced in your judgments and 
find it your indispensable duty to endea- 
vour to live up to their high profess‘on as 
much as in you lies and you will see into 
the dry, barren Forms of mercenary 
tricks of priest-craft, and see how una- 
vailing they are, and of how little con- 
sequence or service to the great cause of 
Religion and Piety.”’ They are also told 
to read a book, “ written by their worthy 
Grand Father, David Hall of blessed 
memory, than whom a sincerer or better 
Christian never lived.”’ 

In one part of this letter she addresses 
herself specially to her girls on their future 
prospects and tells them: “As our 
present situation in life does not afford a 
prospect of your being anything but 
servants—at your setting out at least— 
I would not have you venture by any 
means to go to London to place—except- 
ing you are certain of being placed at your 
first going up—in some worthy family of 
the People called Quakers, who would 
keep a watchful eye over you and think 
it their duty to screen and shelter your 
tender blooming years from danger and 
temptation. London is a place in which 
-above all others I should be afraid of 
trusting either a son or daughter—es- 
pecially the last, unless they were under 
the inspection of some good fatherly or 
“motherly person. ... Be sure set a just 
value on an unsullied character. A 





woman’s character in a particular manner 
when once tarnished and sullied, is hardly, 
if ever, regained.” 

Oh! wise, tender mother! 


What a 
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privilege to have the friendship of such 
a woman. Whatever position they may 
have occupied, she did not despise domes- 
tic service for her daughters—“ at their 
setting out at least”; if more mothers 
of the present day wrote and expressed 
themselves thus, there would be less 
complaining about the scarcity of serv- 
ants. Her advice on matrimony raises 
a smile, and one rather wonders what her 
own experience had been; nevertheless it 
contains real homely truth and the 
“tolerably happy and not too agreeable,” 
will bear pondering. “I would have my 
dear girls beware of the flattering speeches 
of men, and keep them at a proper dis- 
tance and let nothing tempt them to 
change their condition, except that they 
should have offers of honest, sensible, 
virtuous men of the same Religious Sen- 
timents with themselves, with such it is 
possible you may be tolerably happy 
with those of a contrary character, etc., 
you never will; and let me tell you that 
the happiest married life is at the best, 
attended with various circumstances on 
the woman’s side not too agreeable, and 
I would much rather have you never 
marry than run even but common ha-ard.” 

Two more quotations must suffice, but 
from such a letter it is difficult to cull, all 
is so excellent. ‘‘ Those who affect io 
appear above their circumstances are 
always the subject of scorn and ridicule 
whether men or women. . Don’t 
forget you are brothers and sisters, the 
children of a tender mother who dearly 
loved you all, and if one of you should 
stand in need of any assistance in the 
other’s power to grant, withold it not, but 
do what you can for one another. And 
I beseech my dear Willie whether he is an 
apprentice or servant to discharge his 
duty with faithfulness, and I desire my 
dear boy will guard against Bad Company 
and Drinking to excess, an Evil that has 
been the ruin of many a promising youth, 
and should he engage in business for him- 
self, to take care not to launch out too far 
as is too often the case with those who do 
both bring distress upon themselves and 
Loss upon others.” 

This beautiful letter ends :— 

“May the Lord of his Infinite mercy 
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bless my dearest children, and grant us 
an happy meeting in his Heavenly King- 
dom is my fervent desire for you; who 
am, Your truly affectionate Mother, 
Elisabeth Dale.” Skipton 10th Mo. 9th 
1762.”’ 

The writing is in a small educated hand, 
and though capital letters are used where 
they should not be, and the spelling is 
occasionally faulty, one feels “it is the 
hand of a lady who writ this.” 

Another delightful link with the past 
is an account book kept by one Joseph 
Brook, who occasionally varied the mono- 
tony of current 
expenses’ by 
writing his views 
as to the value or 
otherwise of the 
articles bought, 
and now and again 
turns the said book 
into a sort of diary. 
At the top of the 
first page is the 
following :— 

“3ist. 3 mo: 
1748. Cost Is. 6d. 

Joseph Brook 
his Book. 

I desire not 
great riches, but 
such as I may get 
justly, use “so- 
berly, distribute 
Chearfully, and 
Leave Content- 
edly.” 

It would be im- 
possible in these 
days to buy a book such as this one for the 
modest sum of one and sixpence, bound in 
calf with a beautiful brass clasp. It is still 
in wonderful preservation. The attention 
to small details in the entries shows how 
vast is the contrast between the life of 150 
years ago and the present time; no 
etceteras here! Early on we find an 
entry fraught with the deepest interest 
for both husband and wife. 

“2: 12 mo. Gave wife for towards 
little close 10—6.” 

“8: 1. My wife’s stays made into 
jumps (or pumps ?). Cloth for better 
XXXIV—19 





Old Sundial on Outbuilding, near Tottyes Hall 
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shert, 1/2 yards at Is. 6d., and sumthing 
for Wife.” 

“24. 1. 1769. A Cover for my Hatt 
when it is a wet day, 3s. 3d.” 

““8—6 Mo. Robert Cannelly of Man- 
chester 3 bottles to Cuer my Wife, gave 
2s. 6d., and when Cured is to have more 
3s., but it did Little good.”’ 

Paying doctors on the principle of “‘ 3s. 
more if cured”’ is decidedly original, and 
might be worthy the attention of the 
faculty and—the public ! 

On 17—6 mo. 1768, there is an entry 
to the effect that, ‘‘ Hannah of Joshua 
Broadhead had 
new stays 7s.,” 
and a line in 
smaller _ writing 
seems to infer that 
the said Hannah 
had been slightly 
extravagant in the 
matter of these 
articles of wearing 
apparel, for it says 
“this is the third 
pair.” “New 
shous ”’ appear 
time after time for 
different members 
of the family. He 
buys wool, super 
fine, and gives {15 
for it, which when 
received—“ I 
wey’'d at onse, and 
the super fine 
wool but just 
stand with a coat 
and wascoat init ; 
I think thou did Either wey them in, or 
somebody hath taken thy weight of them 
out, there is not anything for wraft.” 

On the 4th of 9th month he “ Had of 
William Sutcliffe thirty stone, but it was 
short of weight.”’ 

This shortness of weight appears to 
have exercised him considerably for there 
are other allusions to it in this quaint 
book ; he never receives overweight. 

He notes: “‘ Paid a second time, 2—7—6 
towards Wooldale Meeting house, in both 
times is 7—17—6.”’ 

Again ia 1782 he “ Paid Scoch Docter 
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for my dear Wife 3s. 6d., but had little.” 
Again: “Drugs for my wife, 4s. 0d.” 
“Doctor for my Wife’s fisicks 1s. 6d.” 
““ Gave to Docter of Hepworth for doctring 
my Wife 4s. Od.” “‘ 20—7 at John Hall’s 
for Wife and had a bottle at 2s., and 40 
Pills at 1s., and a vomit and camomile 
flowers, in all 3s. 6d.” 

Here and there we come upon an entry 
that sounds strange in the ears of to-day:— 

“Pd. Suse Bour for Laying out ye 
child 6d., for Coffin 1s., for grave-making 
6d., in all 2s,” and on the preceding line 
is the doctor’s modest fee of 10s. 6d. for 
bringing this short-lived infant into the 
world. 

He frequently journeys, generally on 
foot, to the Quaker’s Quarterly Meetings 
held in various parts of the country, and 
his comments thereon are worthy of note. 

“ 13—8 1760. At Brighouse with Ed- 
mond Peckover and John Ransom, I was 
with them at four meetings, and in ye 
general they are very satisfactory, and 
I hope I shall be helped better for ye time 
to come, to answer ye end for which I-was 
made.” 

“Pontefract Monthly Meeting on foot 
with W. E. and there was Lucy Ekcroyd 
and a young woman Rebecca Smith, 
friend from Gloucestershire, and had such 
a sence given her of the stait and staits 
of ye members of ye meeting, as several 
thought they had not heard ye like de- 
livered before, I was with her at 6 Meet- 
ings, before York Quarterly Meeting.” 

‘At Macclesfield Yearly Meeting, 
Which was to a good degree of satisfac- 
tion, and was on foot, cost 12s.”’ 

Soon after these entries his ‘“‘ Dear Aunt 
Ann Broadhead departed this life Ist of 
6 Mo. 1763, and was buried on 4th of the 
same, I paid 10s. 6d. towards the Expense 
of her Funeral.” 

Early on in his life he comes to ‘‘ Wool- 
dale to bee boarded, and is to pay 2s. a 
Week for bord and hous room and is to 
have bate for being away a Whole Day 
or more and I were a way 14 days this 
year, and I paid 2s. for hors to Highflats, 
£5 4s. and 2d.” 

One hardly knows whether to admire 
most the originality of this entry, the 
extraordinary price of board and lodging 
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in those days, or “ having bate for being 
away a whole day,’’ when paying the 
enormous sum of two shillings per week ! 

“Friends” from America visited the 
Meetings from time to time, who “ give 
abundance of good Counsel and advice.” 

There are numerous quaint entries res- 
pecting the borrowing and lending of 
money, interest charged, etc., and when 
matters are straightened between _bor- 
rower and lender sentences like the follow- 
ing occur at the end of the transaction :— 

“We are stright, but I ow 2d. now,” 
or “‘ I remain debter, but now it is Reck- 
oned and Paid.” “ Paid in good gould 
this time {6 6s. Od.”’ One time he “ Lent 
Samuel Bowers 5—0—O, he Hath a Wood 
Legg and I Have his note for it.” It is 
somewhat puzzling to find what connec- 
tion the wooden leg had with this business 
transaction, but doubtless it played an 
important part in Joseph Brook’s mind, 
or he would not have given such promi- 
nence to poor Samuel’s defect. There are 
various allusions to the estate of Dam 
Head, but in 1804 “his son took all the 
riting Belonging to it to one Joseph 
Hollom ; so that now we have done with 
it for ever.” 

Occasionally he pays his daughters for 
overwork, “Pade daughter Sarah for 
Over Work 21s.” ‘“‘ Gave daughter Mary 
for Over Work 13s.—0.” 

Scattered through the book, and 
strangely interwoven are divers and sun- 
dry references to marriages, births, and 
deaths; time in each case being most 
accurately stated. For instance : 

“Hannah the Doughter of Joseph and 
Mary Brook of Wooldale was Born on 
23rd of the 4th mo: 1766, near 1 of the 
Clock on the 4th Day of the week at night.” 

“Sarah Do. was born on the 20th of 
6th 1768 About 20 minits after four of the 
Clock in the morning on the Second Day 
of the week.” 

But the entry in which is blended sor- 
row for his wife’s death, belief in her 
happiness, a favoured meeting, and the 
price of her coffin is perhaps one of the 
most original in this original book, it is as 
follows :—‘“‘ 18—6 Mo. 1794. My Dear 
Wife Departed this Life and Was Buried the 
22nd of the Same; and it was a favored 
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meeting at the same time and I have cause 
to beleve that She is hapy. Cofin 26s. a 
table Covered Ils. 

In this same year he appears to have 
had some trouble with his landlord, who 
for some cause or other refused the rent 
when tendered. ‘‘Was at Landlords 
and had the same witnesses as before, 
but he would not be seen and_ his 
wife would not have it.’’ “ Landlord 
came and brought Constable and 
Bailiff to make Distress and we Paid 
him the Hole 
years rent, that is 
14—0—40, and the 
Constable and 
Bailifs beside.” 
It is gratifying to 
find from a further 
entry that the 
said landlord was 
made to pay {5 
Is. 3d., one im- 
agines for wrong- 
ful distraint. 

There are nu- 
merous other 
quaint entries of 
interest but space 
forbids more, the 
last few pages are 
evidently written 
by different 
people, many 
deaths noted being 
in the fine small 
hand of a woman, 
and on “ The 10 
of 5 mo. 1809” 
there is an entry 
to the effect that 
“My dear Father departed this Life and 
was Buried 13th of the same aged near 
87 years. John Brook.” 

This must refer to the death of Joseph 
Brook, the writer of the book, for he had 
a son ‘‘ John born about 7 in the morning 
of ye first Day.” 

The writer closes this book with its 
yellow pages and brass clasp, with a feeling 
akin to reverence for the man who in the 
midst of his daily employment and keep- 
ing of accounts, never forgot that he had 
a higher nature which needed divine help 
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and who thus acknowledged the goodness 
of God and his own sinfulness. ‘“ Oh! 
How I was visited with Divine goodness, 
I had cause to rejoice.” ‘‘ This day there 
was hard strugglings.”’ 

In a picturesque old house in Wooldale, 
where Joseph Brook lived are many 
delightful relics of the past. Embedded 
in the old-fashioned window sill is a brass 
sun-dial, bearing the date 1710, and the 
name of Brooke, but the lettering is very 
faint, and though the Christian name 
looks like Uriah 
it is not certain. 
Oak furniture too, 
carved most beau- 
tifully with 17th 
and 18th century 
dates fascinates 
the eyes, whilst 
the china, pewter 
plates,. @needle- 
work, and an old 
sampler worked by 
one G. Dale in 
1766, are veritable 
“treasure trove.” 
An old sun-dial in 
the “front garden 
facing the road 
bears the following 
quaint inscription: 


“Time is ever, on 

the wing 
And waits not 

man’s command, 

A monument to show 
its speed 

Before your eyes 
I stand.” 


In  Wooldale, 
several cottages have the years 1691, 
1696, carved upon the front, old oak 
beams supporting the ceilings, and 
wooden pegs being used instead of 
nails; this in itself shows the age of 
the houses. Much more of interest 
might be told, but enongh has been 
written to show that hidden away in the 
tiny hamlets and villages of the York- 
shire moors are relics and reminiscences 
of past generations well worthy the 


Bit of an old garden in Wooldale 


attention of the present. 
IsABEL MAUDE HAmMILL. 











FEW thoughts which have been 
A useful to me are here strung 

together in the hope they may 

prove equally so to others. Idle 
hands do not of necessity mean idle 
hours ; it may be harder to sit quietly in 
a comfortable chair than to work, it may 
be easier to fight than to watch, to watch 
than to pray ; the strength that is required 
to sit still may be more difficult of attain- 
ment than the strength that overthrows 
strongholds. ‘‘ When the King went into 
a far country, He gave to every man his 
work.” It may not be, probably is not, 
the work we should have chosen or the 
work we think we could do best, but it is 
our work, and all that is required of us is, 
that it shall be done faithfully. No life 
but has its appointed task of doing or 
suffering. We have nothing to do with 
the choice, but we have much to do with 
the result. ‘‘ He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much, 
and he that is unjust in that which is least, 
is unjust also in much.” 

When the King gave us our work, He 
gave to no two alike, but to all was the 
promise given, ‘‘ as thy day, thy strength 
shall be.” ‘‘ The end of life is to do the 
will of God ;”’ once grasp this truth and 
life takes on a different hue. ‘“‘ To do the 
will of God,” the common day with its 
common duties, the vexations and worries 
of daily life, the intercourse with neigh- 
bours, the meetings with friends, all may 
alike be tinged with this radiance. ‘“‘ The 
end of life is to do the will of God ;”’ these 
words of Professor Drummond which I 
have chosen for the key note of this paper 
may well be taken as the key note of our 
lives. ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of 
My Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my mother and sister and brother.” It 
has fallen to my lot to be “ one who waits,” 
and waiting affords much time for thought, 
one thought leads to another, and as they 
come I jot them down, many, in fact I 
may say most, are borrowed, but borrowed 
thoughts are not like other things we 
borrow, they become our very own, a part 
of us, instead of returning them, we, in 
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our turn lend them, always giving honour 
where honour is due. The hardest thing 
in life is to give up our will—we will give 
time, energy, strength, devotion—but our 
will—no, this at least is ours! ‘‘ A poor 
thing without a will of her own ”’—which 
of us has not heard this said and hearing 
have felt a pity akin to contempt; we ad- 
mire strength of purpose, an indomitable 
will, which breaks down barriers, and 
removes mountains, but God asks not only 
for those things which we say we are will- 
ing to give—our strength, energy, devotion 
—He asks also for our wills, a full and 
entire surrender of self. He does not 
compel, He asks. 


‘* Our wills are ours, to make them Thine,’ 


and it is no easy thing He asks. 

When trouble comes do we not often 
say, “ Anything but this—I could have 
borne anything but this.’’ Has it ever 
occurred to you that it is the thing you 
cannot bear that is sent to you for a 
purpose ? You were never intended to 
bear it alone, and the thing you could bear 
would never have brought you so near to 
God, as the thing you could not bear. 
“He will always carry the heavy end of 
the cross.’’ “ Do troubles come thick and 
fast like waves upon the shore ? Go up 
to the mountain top, and look far out to 
sea—there is a great calm.’”’ He who can 
truly pray, “ Take my will and make it 
Thine ” has learnt the secret of happiness 
and the lesson of life—a lesson perfected 
through suffering. Even Christ who came 
to do the will of God and was “ content 
to do it,” even He had a hard fight, a 
harder fight than we can ever know, 
before He could say with perfect resigna- 
tion, “Thy will be done.” “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me, 
Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” He who knew the bitterness of 
that cup, was ready to drink it to the very 
dregs; for Christ the beginning and end 
of life, was to do the will of God. How 
often the words, “ Thy will be done,” 
are said with patient submission, as it 
were a last resource because there is 

















no alternative—if only we had a broader 
view of the will of God, should we not 
rather pray, “ Thy will be done’”’ with 
grateful confidence ringing in our voices, 
our hearts attuned with praise ? 

“ The will of God is our sanctification,”’ 
and it is for this end He chastens us, and 
we murmur! ‘ God willeth not the death 
of a sinner,” and for this end Christ died 
and ‘‘ He opened not His mouth.” “ Our 
light affliction which is but for a moment 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” If our afflictions 
which seém to us so heavy, and so insup- 
portable, can in view of what God is 
preparing for us, be called “light,” and 
“but for a moment” what a vista is 
opened out before our wondering eyes ! 
What beautiful things are daily displayed 
before us here and now, what bundreds of 
harmonious sounds greet our ear, while 
imagination runs riot, ever picturing fresh 
delights. Lovely and pleasant as are these 
things, we are told in the very plainest 
language that what God has in store for us 
surpasses all these, as day surpasses night. 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” 

How familiar are the words, “ God is 
Love '’—have we ever really thought about 
them ? ‘ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only Son.” Christ died for us 
and to Him be glory, praise and thanks- 
giving for ever! but God, the Father, allowed 
Him to die. Would yourather suffer your- 
self, or let one suffer whom you dearly 
love ? Or if you could not suffer in his 
stead, would not you stand beside him to 
help and encourage with every loving word 
and look, or sympathetic pressure of the 
hand, but God hid His face from His 
beloved Son and laid on Him the burden 
of desolation until He cried aloud in 
anguish, ““My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ?”” So God loved the 
world. 

If it is necessary to punish a child who 
is dear to you, who suffers most, you or 
the child? If the child mistrusts you 
and thinks you punish for the sake of 
punishing, are you not most sorely hurt ? 
If we shrink from giving unnecessary pain, 
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surely God is not less merciful. Have you 
ever read Spurgeon’s sermon, ‘‘ Supposing 
Him to be the Gardener ? ”’ if not, read it, 
it will repay you. My thoughts have led 
me on, as on a rambling country walk 
once I begin to pick the flowers I don’t 
know when to stop, first one catches the 
eye, then another and another. I losecount 
of the distance I have travelled in my 
eagerness to add this bloom, or that, to 
the growing posy in my hands; then, 
resting on a shady bank, I learn a lesson 
from the flowers—this lovely violet would 
never have been mine, had I not bent low 
to seek it, this delicate wood sorrel I only 
found in shade, that perfect rose, ’tis true 
bloomed in the full sunshine, but my hand 
was bleeding as I plucked it—beside the 
pathway of my life many lovely flowers 
are growing, the flowers of love and hope, 
of joy and peace. Oh! for the eyes to 
see them, the faith to make them mine, 
then would I weave a deathless chaplet 
wherewith to crown my Lord. 

“Unto Him who hath loved us and 
washed us from our sins be glory now and 
for ever.” 

* * * 

Life is not to be spent in thinking 
beautiful thoughts, or in gathering beauti- 
ful flowers, there are also beautiful deeds 
to be done. The same Master who said, 
“‘ Come ye apart with Me, and rest awhile,” 
said also, “Go and work.’’ There are 
many kinds of work, and preaching and 
teaching are not the chiefest, except only 
such sermons and lessons as are taught by 
a life lived near to God—not only our 
words and deeds but our very thoughts 
are to be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ, “that God in all 
things may be glorified.” Is nothing 
excepted ? When the love of Christ fills 
the heart we no longer seek how little we 
can do, but how much. 

It is easy for me to sit here and write 
these things, and it is easy for you to sit 
there and read them, but it is not easy to 
live them, but we were never told it would 
be. ‘‘ Straight is the gate and narrow the 
way;’’ it is not a smooth road by which 
we travel, nor is our work easy, and there 
are no holidays, we are never “ off duty,” 
and may only lay down our arms when we 
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lay down our lives, but our Captain is 
always victorious and through Him we also 
may be “ more than conquerors.” 

“Thou hast thyself to conquer and subdue, 

No easy task methinks for thee to do.” 

To some, life is one long struggle, but I 
think to most it is not so; if there are 
hours of conflict there are also “ times of 
refreshing’ and days when we may rest 
in the green pastures beside the waters of 
comfor:; there are also days of victory 
and triumphant gladness, when the Lord 
puts a new song in our mouth, even 
thanksgiving unto our God; there are 
quiet, solemn days when with joy we draw 
water out of the wells of salvation—these 
are our holy days, not our holidays; we 
have entered on a life-long service, a 
service which is perfect freedom. 

If we go through life looking for sadness, 
we shall undoubtedly find it, but if we 
want to help the world along, let us look 
also for happiness ; it, too, is there, and 
the more gladness we get into our hearts, 
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the more we shall have to give to others. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

I want to think more and more of the 
love of God, since He is Love, His will for 
us must be the outcome of that love, 
and ‘‘ whoso will do His will shall know,” 
even now, and hereafter when standing 
before His throne, we shall not need to 
ask “to what end” did we suffer and 
struggle. I think it will be remembered 
for ever in a full note of glad thanksgiving, 
which never could have been rounded into 
perfect harmony, had we not so suffered 
and striven. 

‘Now unto Him who is able to keep us 
from falling, and to present us faultless 
before His throne, with exceeding joy, be 
glory and dominion for ever.” 

“And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes, and there shall be no 
more sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.” 

“To this end is life.” 

FRANCES GORING. 

















The Certosa of Pavia 
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Monument of Lodovico il Moro and Beatrice d'Este 


NE of the most exquisite archi- 

tectural monuments of a coun- 

try that can show many treasures 

is the Certosa of Pavia, rightly 
named by a French writer “le fine fleur 
de la Rennaissance.’’ Indeed it is not 
improbable that many a visitor from 
northern lands will echo the half reproach- 
ful doubt that sprang to the lips of the 
austere Erasmus, unaccustomed to con- 
nect the splendour of such an aboce with 
the humble life of monks. For the great 
Reformer, passing through the Lombard 
plain, halted on his road to visit this 
monastery. Here he beheld not only all 
the work that was finished but also that 
still in progress, saw the crowd of archi- 
tects, workmen, artisans, artificers, ail 
busy labouring with earnest enthusiasm, 
with brush, scalpel, and trowel, and all 
intent on embellishing a monkish dwelling. 
The sight struck the stern philosopher 
of Rotterdam as a false note. Writing 
of his visit to the Certosa he asks why 
sink so much money to upraise a temple 
destined only to the psalm-singing of a 


few monks who will but feel molested by 
the visits ot the crowds who will go 
thither to see the luxury of these marbles. 
Erasmus did not know evidently that 
many a like edifice that Italy boasts was 
reared to the glory of God in the second 
place, and in the first more often to the 
honour of some particular noble house. 
For it was a characteristic method of 
ambition during the Rennaissance for some 
family to perpetuate their own magnifi- 
cence by erecting splendid palaces, 
churches, and monasteries. In this wise 
was the Certosa of Pavia upraised to the 
glory of the great house of Visconti. Many 
have been the vicissitudes of this convent, 
which architecturally and historically may 
be regarded as the tangible compendium 
of an agitated period of North Italian 
history. 

The foundation stone of this, the most 
magnificent monastery in the world, was 
laid on August 27th, 1396. The building 
was founded in fulfilment of a vow made 
by Caterina, wife of Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti to build a Carthusian refuge for 
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twelve friars. The wife’s desire fell in 
with that of the husband, for Gian Gal- 
eazzo had often expressed a similar inten- 
tion, prompted by the wish to propitiate 
Heaven by offering an atonement for the 
murder of those of his relations who stood 
in his path. Pavia had always been his 
favourite residence. His castle there was 
surrounded by a park thirteen miles in 
circumference, where he harboured all 
manner of beasts of the chase. He deemed 
that to render this abode perfect it only 
needed a worthy temple which should 
exalt beside the glory of God, the power 
of the Visconti. 

The Carthusian order, elected to be the 
exponents of the Visconti’s magnificence, 
was the strictest rule of ail the monastic 
communities. They were forbidden to 
preach, but there was no limit fixed to 
the sums that might be expended upon 
the adornment of their churches c~ the 
gifts bestowed on their altars. Hence 
the idea of erecting a magnificent temple 
in the wide park which had served as a 
hunting ground was not inconsistent 
with the anchorite habits of the order. 
Gian Galeazzo bestowed on them large 
possessions, whose income was to defray 
the expenses of construction, and after- 
wards the residue was to go to the poor. 
Of these donations the deed gifts still 
exist. The first architect chosen was 
Bernardo of Venice, an artist who had 
already executed important works for 
Gian Galeazzo at Pavia, and who had 
been called to Milan to aid in the construc- 
tion of the Cathedral. We find in the 
monastic account-books that on the 22nd 
ot August two shillings of our money were 
paid to a certain inn-keeper who kept a 
tavern on the site of the works for bread, 
wine, and three large cheeses, supplied 
for the dinner of the five engineers whe 
had come from Milan and Pavia to 
deliberate concerning the foundations 
of the church. Now-a-days_ special- 
ists would expect a somewhat more 
sumptuous meal on such an occasion ! 
The corner stone was laid a few days later, 
when a temporary altar was erected in a 
tent in order to consecrate the ground. 
The four stones lowered into their places 
were blessed by the Bishop of Pavia, and 
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Duke Gian Galeazzo had himself come 
over, accompanied by his three sons. The 
Duke descended into the excavation and 
laid the first stone. After him followed 
his eldest born, Giovanni Maria. The 
fourth stone was laid by a representative 
of his third son, then only six years old. 
The ceremony ended with a Mass, after 
which the Duke returned to the city, but 
the rest of the company remained to dine. 
This ceremony is commemorated in two 
bas-reliefs, one of which adorns the facade 
to this day. They were, however, execu- 
ted a full century later. Nevertheless, 
they are valuable as authentic records of 
the event and the customs of the period. 

By 1401 Gian Galeazzo had confided 
the superintendence of the Certosa works 
to the Prior, and shortly after the Visconti 
died, just when he hoped to proclaim him- 
self King of Italy, for which event the 
crown and royal regalia were already 
made. His will enjoined that his body, 
“except his heart, destined to the Basilica 
of San Michele, in Pavia, and his bowels, 
which should repose in the church of St. 
Antonio, in Vienne in France,’’ was to 
be buried in the Certosa, under a rich 
mausoleum surmounted by his statue. 
No sooner was the founder dead than the 
monks began to be annoyed by claimants 
to their lands, but fortunately Visconti’s 
sons continued their keen interest in the 
sanctuary. 

It was about the year 1450 that a nota- 
ble modification was made in the original 
design. This date coincides with a marked 
movement in architectural evolution. It 
seems that from 1400 onwards building 
had been suspended, and before opera- 
tions were resumed important changes had 
taken place in the prevalent style. There 
exists in the National Gallery a small 
picture by Borgognone in whose fore- 
ground the facade of the Certosa is painted 
incomplete and half-hidden by a scaffold- 
ing. This is a valuable historical docu- 
ment. In 1450 the great condottiere, 
Francesco Sforza, who had married Bianca 
Maria, the last of the Visconti, assumed, 
owing to his marriage, the rights and 
privileges of this princely name. Pavia, 
which first responded to the summons to 
submit to his rule, was honoured by his 




















special favour. To mark this and to aid 
in the building of the Certosa, of which 
Pavia was justly proud, Francesco Sforza 
sent from Milan the great architect, Gio- 
vanni Solario, and he further procured 
from Nicholas V. a Bull forbidding further 
molestation of the Carthusians, who were 
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were stimulated to great activity 
by their presence in this spot and the 
intellectual companionship thus induced. 
It is easily imagined how great must have 
been the stimulus given to the esthetic 
sentiment produced by the life in common 
of these artists who, isolated from the 
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The Facade, by Ambrogio Fossano 


to be specially exempted from a tax levied 
on the clergy in aid of the war against 
Venice. It is worth noting that this 
Solario had a son who was the architect 
of the Kremlin at Moscow. The moment 
Solario arrived on the spot the work of 
building was resumed with alacrity. The 
group of sculptors, painters, workers in 
intarsia, in pietra dura, in terracotta, in 
mosaic, who laboured for successive years, 
and even successive generations, at the Cer- 
tosa to which they were entirely attached, 


world asit were, concentrated their minds 
from dawn to evening upon their work, 
observing, advising, criticising, at liberty 
too to carry out their conceptions, as the 
convent treasurer never warned them to 
be chary as to expense. Those were 
indeed golden days for art. But all did 
not feel as kindly to the monks as did the 
artists. It is said that the poor grumbled 
greatly, pointing out that according to 
Gian Galeazzo’s will, when the monastery 
and church was completed, the residue 
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of the deed of gift was to have been theirs. 
Instead, the monks continued to pile 
decoration upon decoration, to refine fine 
gold, to gild the lily. Indeed it is evident 
that these good brethren were not satis- 
fied with what would have sufficed to 
ensure their monastery fame and admira- 
tion. It was to surpass all others ever 
dreamed of in beauty and magnificence. 
Hence they gave ever fresh orders for 
renewing and beautifying. 

Among the group of artists attached 
to the Certosa two stand out prominently, 
Cristofero Mantegazza and Giovanni 
Antonio Amedeo. Mantegazza had been 
a goldsmith, Amedeo had always worked 
in marble. The facade, the gorgeous 
marble frontispiece to the brick building, 
was confided to them, which may explain 
the fact that it is chiefly distinguished 
for its exquisite minuteness of design, 
suggesting the work rather of a sculptor 
or painter, of an elaborator in detail, than 
of an architect apt to affect bolder lines 
and proportions. The painter who most 
largely contributed to the decoration of 
the Certosa was Ambrogio Fossano, sur- 
named il Borgognone, forgotten among 
the brilliant group of painters of the four- 
teenth century immortalized by Vasari. 
Borgognone appears to us to-day as one 
of the most characteristic artists of that 
fortunate period of Lombard Art. The 
favourite subjects of his brush being ex- 
clusively religious, he tound in the decora- 
tion of the Certosa a congenial field for 
the exercise of his genius. In common 
with his brother, Bernardio, he decorated 
and frescoed the nave of the church, the 
altars, and some of the cells. Notwith- 
standing all the havoc worked by time 
and neglect, precious relics ot this artist’s 
works still remain at the Certosa. Among 
them are conspicuous the Coronation of 
the Virgin with the kneeling figures of 
Francesco Sforza and of Lodovico il Moro, 
and the presentation of the church by 
its founder, Gian Galeazzo, who on his 
knees tenders a small model to the Ma- 
donna. Borgognone lived for at least a 
year at the Certosa, and the work he has 
left there entitles him to be named the 
Beato Angelico of Lombard Art. Peru- 
gino also worked here, as well as Luino, 
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who has left a beautiful Madonna in fresco 
in one of the cells. Of Perugino’s altar- 
piece, one of the most notable works, 
little remains here. After the suppression 
of the convent it was taken away and 
sold in compartments, of which the greater 
part were acquired in England, and now 
forms one of the glories of the National 
Gallery. 

Gian Galeazzo, it may be remembered, 
had ordered that a worthy tomb should 
be erected over his body, but this order 
was not carried into effect for nearly a 
century after his death. It is even said 
that when at last carried out Galeazzo 
never benefited by it, for during the sixty 
years that had intervened it had become 
forgotten where his bones had been origi- 
nally laid. But this tradition may be 
inaccurate, for the Certosa archives relate 
that on March 1, 1474, after some trouble 
on the part of the reigning Duke of Milan 
to obtain the remains, which were held 
by the Augustinian monks of Pavia, the 
transference was effected with great pomp. 
The monument, as prescribed by Galeazzo’s 
Will was happily completed in time for 
the consecration of the church, which 
occurred in 1497, a little more than a 
century after the laying of the foundation 
stone. The service was performed by a 
Cara‘nal, assisted by bishops and clergy 
of high and low degree, in the presence 
of the Spanish, Sicilian, Venetian, I. »ren- 
tine and Ferrara Ambassadors, who had 
all purposely accompanied Lodovice il 
Moro from Milan. This ceremony is com- 
memorated in a bas-relief in which the 
church is represented as still in an un- 
finished state, showing that even in those 
days buildings were inaugurated betore 
their actual completion. At a subsequent 
date took place the second funeral of 
Isabella of Valois, daughter of King John 
II. of France, by whose marriage with 
Galeazzo the Second, the house of Visconti 
acquired the title of Counts of Virti. 
This Princess died at the early age of 23, 
at Pavia, and was buried in the church of 
San Francesco in that city. The trans- 
ference of her remains to the Certosa, as 
a more worthy place of sepulture, }:ad been 
demanded by the French King in 1506, 
and was effected after the Pontifical Legate 
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The Monument to Galeazzo Visconti 
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had given his consent. The ceremony of 
this translation was most impressive. 
The coffin containing the remains was 
placed first in the Duomo of Pavia. After 
a funeral eulogy had been pronounced 
the procession set out for the Certosa, 
a distance of about five miles, having at 
its head a Cardinal and the representatives 
of the King of France, followed by sena- 
tors, feudatories, knights, dcctors, gentle- 
men, students, 500 friars and 200 priests, 
while behind the hearse followed 500 poor 
people dressed by the Carthusians in 
rough cloth and carrying torches. Behind 
these walked the artizans with their ban- 
ners and insignia. After the funeral 
ceremony a magnificent banquet was 
given at the convent, which, writes a 
chronicler ‘‘ went off in good order with- 
out scandal and confusion, for which 
thanks be rendered to God, since there 
were women present against the will of 
the Carthusian friars.” 

There is yet another tomb in the church, 
the most artistic of all. Perhaps it should 
rather be called a monument, for no bones 
are interred here. It is that which com- 
memorates the memory of Lodovico il 
Moro and Beatrice of Este his wife. Touch- 
ing in all respects are the details pertain- 
ing to this work of art. Beatrice had 
died in childbed. Her husband had 
adored her, and the very night ere he 
escaped from Milan, fleeing before disas- 
ter and the King of France, he had watched 
beside her tomb. It was his express 
desire that he might lie beside his adored 
wife, but political vicissitudes and the 
fact that he died far away from her, 
rendered this impossible. His will, how- 
ever, was respected in so far that a fine 
effigy was sculptured and placed by the 
side of hers, in the church of St. Maria 
delle Grazie, at Milan, the same church 
in which is Leonardo’s Last Supper. But 
after a while, as the times were troubled, 
the sepulchral effigies were removed, the 
tomb was broken up and the statues sold 
for a few scudi. Happily they found 


their way to the Certosa, and were set up 
separately behind the high altar. Only 
after the Certosa had passed into the 
hands of the Italian Government it was 
remembered that the statues had been 
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made to lie side by side, and hence was 
erected the sarcophagus on which they 
now repose. And thus, after a separation 
of three centuries, the two statues were 
reioined, and the last desire of Lodovico 
il Moro carried into effect. The incident 
illustrates one of the many ironies of 
history. 

It was at this epoch that a change came 
over the aspect and thought of Europe. 
The passionate religious zeal which had 
carried the work of this great monument 
thus far was turned in a different channel. 
The Reformation had come into being 
with its simpler notions and severer ideas, 
This change is markedly visible in those 
portions which were still incomplete. The 
style grew less ornate and lost the grace 
which had inspired the earlier work. In 
1504 the monks asked for permission to 
enlarge their monastery by the construc- 
tion of thirty-six new cells, and the Prior 
also asked to transform the cells already 
in existence “into more accordance with 
modern usages.” This alteration brought 
about a regrettable change in appearance. 
The pointed windows appertaining to the 
first plan were all walled up and replaced 
by square ones, which, in spite of their 
correct proportions, mar the  severer 
simplicity of the earlier tpye. In the 
first years of the sixteenth century the 
Certosa was shaken from its anchorite 
calm by blasts of war. In 1522 Prospero 
Colonna, commanding the troops of the 
Lombard League, encamped here and 
three years later the place became the 
scene of the memorable Battle of Pavia, 
when Francis I. of France was made pri- 
soner and interned in the Certosa. It was 
thence that he wrote the famous letter 
to his mother, Louise of Savoy : “‘ De tout 
chose ne m’est demeuré que |’honneur et 
la vie quisest sauve,’ a phrase which 
modified into: ‘‘Tout est perdu _ hors 
l’honneur,”’ has become classical. Tradi- 
tion has it that when the King was brought 
into the monastery he found the monks 
singing the 119th Psalm, and joined his 
voice to theirs in the verse: ‘“‘ It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted.” Fran- 
cis had implored as a grace not to be taken 
to Pavia: “‘ because it would be too grave 
an affront for me to be prisoner in that 
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city which I had hoped to conquer.” It 
was clearly no anchorite prison, for Mon- 
taigne, who visited it in 1581, tells how 
he carried away 
the impression 
of great luxury, 
not only in the 
edifice but in the 
number of ser- 
vants, coachmen, 
artists, and ar- 
tisans whom he 
saw there, so 
that he felt that 
instead of having 
visited a monas- 
tery, he had been 
to see the court 
of some _ great 
prince. In 1782 
when the Em- 
peror Joseph of 
Austria decreed 
the suppression 
of all religious 
orders, the Cer- 
tosa had to be 
abandoned. In 
1784 the custody 
of this vast fabric 
was confided to 
a few Cistercian 
monks, and on 
the suppression 
of that order also 
to the Carmelite 
friars of Varese. 
At the last sup- 
pression, decreed 
by Napoleon in 
1810, the custody 
of the Certosa 
was vested in a 
single priest. It 
Is easy to see 
how all these 
changes worked 


Photograph by 


havoc with the decorations and _ trea- 
sures of the sumptuous sanctvary. 
The Austrian Government, it is true, 


assigned some money for its conserva- 
tion, but the sum was piteously inade- 
quate. Thanks to a decree of Ferdinand 
II. in 1843, the monks returned to their 
ancient habitation, but they were not to 


stay 
Italian government suppressed all religious 
orders throughout the kingdom, and the 
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there long. In 1866 the present 


Carthusian friars, 
already reduced 
to the number 
of seven, silently 
and sadly left 
their splendid 
convent while 
the .Government 
assumed its cus- 
tody, annexing 
the library, the 
archives, and the 
worksofart. The 
superintendence 
of the vast fabric 
was at once 
vested in a func- 
tionary attached 
to the Ministry 
of _ Public In- 
struction but 
though he does 
his work well and 
conscientiously, 


it cannot be 
denied that with 
the monks’ de- 
parture, the only 
legitimate in- 
mates of the 
house, the very 
life spirit of the 
place and all 
poetical fireness 
has vanished. 
Interesting and 


splendid though 
the Certosa still 
is, it has assumed 
the chill imper- 
sonal character 
of a museum. 
As such, and as 


Ed. Alinari, Florence 


a National art 
treasure, it is carefully tended, for 
the Certosa is a monument bound 


up with the artistic and historical vicis- 
situdes of the land. It is certainly but 
just to say that in their treatment of the 
place the modern Italians have evinced a 
reverent solicitude for the memories of 
other days. HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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QUESTION that has been fre- 
A quently asked of late is. How can 

our museums be made _ popular 

and attractive to the young? It 
has been discussed over and over again 
by museum authorities, for there is no 
denying the fact that our chief museums 
are not appreciated—at least to any great 
extent—by the young. 

Those in immediate charge of important 
institutions could, no doubt, with little 
foresight and judgment make _ their 
museums more attractive than they are. 
The object of a museum should be first 
to attract, then to interest, and finally 
to instruct its visitors. This could often 
be accomplished by a more attractive 
arrangement of the collections and ex- 
hibits, a more popular style of labelling 
them, and by the publication of brightly 
written catalogues. 

But it is far from the writer’s intention 
to decry the management of our museums, 
but rather to describe a wonderful juvenile 
institution, namely, the Children’s Museum 
in connection with the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. That it deserves 
more than ordinary notice is evident 
from the fact that it is to-day the most 
popular museum in Brooklyn, and as it 
has now been in existence for five years, 
the popularity is not the outcome of a 
new fad, but a practical proof that such 
museums are desirable adjuncts to. our 
big city institutions. In the summer 
months it is simply crowded. As many as 
a thousand child visitors pass through it 
a day, while the attendance in the winter 
months is equally as gratifying. 

Before describing this wonderful museum 
it may be stated in passing that the Brook- 
lyn Institute is a large and beautiful build- 
ing close to Bedford Park, where literally 
thousands of children resort during the 
fine summer weather, and undoubtedly 
an ideal place for a children’s museum. 
When the committee of the Institute 
determined to establish a juvenile museum 
they rightly made this stipulation, that 
its main object would be to attract young 
people between the ages of six and twenty 


years. Six rooms were set apart on the 
ground floor, known respectively as the 
model room, animal room, plant room, 
anatomical room, meteorological room, 
and lecture room. There is also a library 
and writing room. These rooms are 
decorated in different colours, and all 
the cases they contain are of such a height 
that the children can obtain excellent 
views of the collections. They are ar- 
ranged in an attractive manner and are 
labelled with great care, special attention 
being paid to simplicity without departing 
in any degree from scientific accuracy. 

Like all museums it can boast of its 
collections illustrating botany, zoology, 
geology, and meteorology. Upon the walls 
are numerous charts, no less than 900 
being exposed to view at one time. They 
can be changed at will, and are most inter- 
esting, representing nearly all of the sub- 
jects of sciences as well as most of the 
useful arts. Many of the botanical charts 
have a _ particular educational value, 
because they exhibit plants in all their 
details, life-size or much larger, and show 
them from root to branch, with details 
of flower structure, seed, embryo and other 
important botanical features. Two large 
series of charts from Germany and Eng- 
land deal with trees. The general habit 
of the tree is shown, together with details 
of its structure, which include both longi- 
tudinal and cross sections of the wood- 
stems, especially such as are employed 
for building purposes. They are coloured 
to represent the real object, and are useful 
adjuncts to school-room work. 

Taking the rooms in order we have first 
the model room, boasting of a splendid 
series of twenty-four anatomical models. 
Indeed, these models, nearly all of which 
are dissectible, form one of the features 
of this unique museum. There is, for 
instance, a fine model of a silkworm, 
executed in papier-r___hé ; it can be separ- 
ated, and the wonaeriul process of spin- 
ning the delicate fibres explained in an 
intelligible manner to quite a_ large 
audience, because of the very consider- 
able size of the model. There is also a 
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model of an edible snail, 3ft. 6in. in 
length, which can be dissected in sufficient 
parts to reveal the entire anatomy of this 
particular group of animals, while mention 
may be made of such dissectible models 
as bees, beetles, etc. They are all coloured 
to give them the appearance of life. It 
is not difficult to see that models of this 
kind cannot fail to appeal to children. 
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considerably used in France for elementary 
schools. It consists of a number of real 
specimens. There are fifty-five minerals, 
twenty-three fossils, twelve recent mol- 
lusca, one hundred and twenty insects, 
two crustaceans, twenty plants, two fishes, 
three birds, three worms, three radiates, 
three reptiles, and two mammals, making 
a total of 218 specimens. These, it may 








The Library at the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn Institute 


They at once attract their attention, and 
their curiosity awakened, they wish to 
know more about the object in front of 
them. 

In the same room there is also a special 
collection of shells from Long Island, and 
every effort is made to interest the children 
and young people in the fauna and flora 
and mineralogy of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood in which they live. Probably 
the most interesting collection in the room 
is a small “type” collection, which is 





be added, are sold in France for {4. The 
specimens are excellent, and such collec- 
tions should find a place in every school. 
In the Brooklyn collection are a mounted 
bat, handsomely stuffed birds, and several 
snakes. 

The charts hung round the room refer 
to useful woods, vegetable products, 
cereals, alimentary plants, gums and resins, 
minerals, textile fabrics, fertilizers, geo- 
logy, mineralogy, and also the manufac- 
ture of gas. Take for example, the latter ; 











304 
here we find the forms of coal illustrated, 
showing the Devonian plants, then dia- 
grams showing th: production of gas, 
with samples of by-products in little 
bottles. In another room are charts 
illustrating the various food industries 
and the manufacture of textiles. As an 
instance, we have a chart dealing with 
the leather industry, and attached to the 
stiff cardboard is a sample of hide taken 
from the animal. The various tanning 
materials, colouring materials, the dyeing, 
and finally the bristles and the manufac- 
ture of brushes are explained. Some of 
these charts are very large and beautifully 
illustrated. They seldom fail to interest 
and instruct even a very young child, so 
attractive is their get-up. 

Probably the most interesting room to 
children and where they invariably lin- 
ger for some time, is the botanical and 
flower room It contains a large number 
of charts and cartoons for the teaching 
of botany. Every branch of botanical 
science from the lower cryptogamia right 
on through the flowering plants is illus- 
trated. There are also some forty-two 
large dissectible models. They include 
illustrations of the principal great groups 
of plants like the rose family, the butter- 
cup family, the poppy family, etc., and 
also the germination of both dicotyledo- 
nous and monocotyledonous forms; the 
first is illustrated by the beam, the second 
by the wheat plant. There are also very 
large models of leaves, stems and roots 
which may be used in explaining to classes 
the processes of growth in plants. All 
of these models are exact, except in the 
single item of size. 

Little girls of eight, and even younger, 
have been known to linger in this room 
admiring the beautitul flower models for 
hours at a time. If a teacher or parent 
is with them they will listen with the 
greatest eagerness to a description of the 
particular plant, and by this means ac- 
quire a good insight into this branch of 
natural history. Once their interest has 
been aroused, the next step is to get papa 
to purchase some little book, written in 
a popular style, on the life and growth 
of plants, which is perused with more than 
ordinary interest, because it tells them 
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all about the big models in their own 
museum. 

In the anatomical room there is another 
set of these dissectible models. One of 
the most interesting, perhaps, is that of 
the human heart. It is a huge model, 
depicting the chief organ of the human 
body, articulated and dissected. By 
means of such a model with its imitation 
valves, muscles, chambers. and nerves, a 
child can grasp the circulatory system of 
the human body more comprehensively 
than by diagrams or pages of explanation. 
In the same room there are also to be 
seen dissectible models of the eye and ear, 
also large models of the nose and hand, 
sections of skin, the brain, and the tongue. 
The blunders young people make over 
these anatomical models are often really 
amusing. Very few school children under 
the age of ten recognise the human heart 
unless they are first told what the model 
represents. Curiously enough girls in 
this department are sharper than boys, 
and go away with a far more comprehen- 
sive impression of the form of the principal 
organ of the human body. 

The animal room can boast of an inter- 
esting collection of models, two feet long, 
of extinct monsters. In this room also 
are charts illustrating the various food 
industries. manufacture of textiles, etc. 
as well as a series of models of the various 
types of races. Mention may also be 
made of the collections illustrating geo- 
graphy and history. Coloured cartoons 
represent important events in history, 
while charts illustrate castles, homes, 
tournaments, the evolution of the steam 
engine, etc. In the same way a number 
of carefully executed plates show the 
various styles oi clothing adopted for differ- 
ent peoples from 400 B.c. down to the end 
of the 17th century. Associated with 
these illustrations of dress or habit is that 
of the chief forms of armour and the man- 
ner in which they were employed. The 


war dress of many ages is thus exhibited, | 


and is both attractive and instructive. 
It is quite likely that a boy who is reading 
the German history of the Middle Ages 
will here find something to throw light 
on the dark places of his text. 

We now come to the jecture room. It 




















was set apart by the Institute for the pur- 
pose of the collections in the museum 
being utilized by teachers in the pursuance 
of theirregular school work. Theroom can 
seat forty, and is fitted with an electric 
lantern for projecting lantern slides upon 
a screen, arrangements being provided 
for making the room semi-dark, thus 
enabling the lecturer to see the children 
at aJ! times and so keep them under con- 
trol. To this room instructors of any 
school, public or private, in Brooklyn 
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between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
from March to December, and from 2 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. during the first three months of 
the year. 

From the above description it will be 
seen that the Children’s Museum at the 
Brooklyn Institute is decidedly up-to- 
date. Since its establishment it has been 
watched with the keenest interest by the 
various American universities and insti- 
tutions, many of whom are now opening 
similar museums of their own. One could 





The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


may bring classes and use any apparatus 
in the museum in the further prosecution 
of their work. All the necessary appar- 
atus to illustrate the scientific side of the 
several branches—mechanics, acoustics, 
light, electricity, magnetism, etc., may 
be seen here and used. Microscopes and 
microscopic appliances are also provided 
for instruction and for investigation. The 
curator of the museum gives lectures in 
this room at certain times both to children 
and to teachers. As stated, however, the 
latter can make use of the room when it 
is not thus engaged by application to the 
museum authorities. The museum proper 
is opened every day, excepting Sundays, 
XXXIV—20 


only wish that museums of this character 
could be founded in this country in con- 
nection with our principal institutions. 
Anyhow, the idea deserves consideration. 
Such institutions through their collections, 
library, curators and assistants, bring 
the children, whether attending school 
or not, into direct relation with the most 
important subjects that appeal to them 
in their daily life, in their school work, 
in their reading, in their games and ram- 
bles in the field, and in the industries that 
are being carried on about them or in 
which they themselves later may become 
engaged. 
HAROLD SHEPSTONE. 


since Thomas Carlyle died—February 

5th, 1881—world-wearied and with 

a singular readiness to depart, as 
well might be, at the age of eighty-six. 
It seems strange that a man, with whom 
the present writer touched hands, breathed 
the air of Scotland when Robert Burns 
was still alive, and had written “ Sartor 
Resartus”’ before Sir Walter Scott fell 
into the final sleep on that golden autumn 
day at Abbotsford, which Lockhart has 
described, when the musical ripple of the 
flashing Tweed, stealing through the open 
window, alone broke the silence of the 
solemn but beautiful scene. Carlyle’s 
was indeed a long life, though in the-out- 
ward sense uneventful,—a life of plain 
living and high thinking, as Wordsworth 
would say, though anything but a tranquil 
life; on the contrary, a stern tempest- 
tossed career—a warfare, in fact, with 
principalities and powers, and those who 
love and make a lie. 

It seems to me that I may say, without 
challenge, at least on the part of any com- 
petent person, that the old age of Carlyle 
only in any real sense began when that 
fatal telegram came speeding North just 
after he had achieved, in his friend, 
Professor Tyndall’s, words, a “ perfect 
triumph” as Lord Rector of his old Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. That was in April, 
1866, and what rendered the message dis- 
astrous was the heart-breaking news that 
his brave wife, at an hour when he looked 
not for it, had been suddenly struck down 
by death. From that moment the light 
of his life was quenched ; he was a desolate, 
childless old man, alive suddenly to all 
that might have been, and oppressed with 
a sorrow not untouched by remorse 
which nothing could alleviate. He had 
passed his seventieth birthday when this 
bolt from the blue shattered his heart and 
emptied the house which for the lifetime 
of a generation had been his home at 
Chelsea. He aged perceptibly after that, 
had a desire to depart, and little knew at 
the moment that for him unavailing regret 
and supreme loneliness were appointed 


f is exactly four-and-twenty years ago 
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for well nigh the space of sixteen oppress- 
ive and unwelcome years. 

Relatives and friends rallied about him, 
but there is no disguising the fact that 
henceforth he was a weary, burdened, 
disillusioned man, sitting more or less in 
a brooding melancholy over the grey 
ashes of a life from which all joy had 
departed. Froude’s friendship—it was 
delicate, chivalrous, and tender—was a 
source of great consolation to him, but 
his door for the most part was shut and, 
so to speak, barred, against the vacant 
chaff of well-meant but, to him, super- 
fluous consolation. Gradually, however, 
some glimmer as of winter sunshine fell 
into his life, and with it—if only at inter- 
vals—a mellow and even serene attitude, 
not untouched with characteristic’stoicism 
towards the Inevitable. He could no 
longer write, for his hand, in the physical 
sense, had lost its cunning, but he could 
talk with strange and mystic vehemence 
alike of things seen, and things not seen as 
yet. Like all old men, he lived chiefly 
in the past, and, like most old men, was 
impatient about the immediate outlook 
of England and the world. He was fierce 
and tender by turns, and rich in a pity 
which was not unmixed with contempt. 

I had the honour of knowing him in 
those days by an act of grace on his part, 
to which I was little entitled. The ac- 
quaintance was naturally slight, but 
slight as it was he talked to me freely. 
He told me of his early religious doubts 
and difficulties, and declared that when 
he was on the verge of “ pistolling ”’ his 
way out of them, Goéthe had come to his 
deliverance. The American evangelists, 
Moody and Sankey, were making at that 
time, a great stir in the land, and Carlyle 
asked me if I thought they were doing 
any real good. I replied strongly in the 
affirmative. He was keenly interested in 
all I told him about them, and expressed 
the hope that the religious movement of 
which they were the driving belt would 
prosper. Then he changed the subject 
suddenly to the Brompton Oratory and 
its elaborate pomp of worship. Cardinal 
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Manning seemed his pet antipathy. He 
described him with a touch of indignant 
scorn as a man who was always “ play- 
acting with the Almighty.” Afterwards the 
conversation grew intimate—so intimate 
that after the lapse of all these years, I am 
not at liberty to record it, since if there 
was one person in the world for whom 
Carlyle had no respect it was surely the 
man who would reveal the confidences of 
privileged talk. On another occasion I re- 
member the solemn and 
deliberate emphasis with 
which he exclaimed as I 
rose to leave him, “ Ah, 
well, what we know not 
now, we _ shall know 
“‘Hereafter.”” That mys- 
tic Hereafter was much in 
his thoughts for, to bor- 
row the words which he 
spoke of another, he 
had himself “ reared his 
inward home by slow 
and laborious efforts, and 
his peace sprang, not 
from blindness, but from 
clear vision, not from 
uncertain, but from sure, 
insight into what cannot 
alter.”’ He believed, as 
he put it, that this strange 
human life of ours passes not merely 
through mystery to mystery, but from God 
to God. Hesaid, indeed, that the meaning 
of life here on earth might be defined as 
consisting in this—to unfold yourself, to 
work what thing you have the faculty for. 
He held, in short. and preached continually, 
that “there is perennial nobleness and 
even sacre iness in work,” and, therefore, 
that it was the bounden duty of every 
man to work and despair not, strong in 
the belief that the end was not yet. 

I like to think of what he wrote in his 
last days concerning the Lord’s Prayer :— 
““ The other night, in my sleepless tossings 
about, which were growing more and more 





Thomas Carlyle 7 
Photograph by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, W. After all, as Goldsmith 


said of Johnson, there 
was nothing of the bear about him 
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miserable, that brief and grand prayer 
came strangely into my mind with an 
altogether new emphasis, as if written up 
and shining for me against the black 
bosom of the night, where I read as it 
were word by word, ‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy Will be done ’—with a sudden check 
to my imperfect wanderings, with a 
sudden softness of composure which was 
much unexpected. Not for thirty or forty 
years, perhaps, had I 
ever formally repeated 
that prayer; nay, I never 
felt before how intensely 
the voice of man’s soul 
it is; the inmost aspira- 
tion of all that is high 
and pious in poor human 
nature; right worthy to be 
recommended with an ‘Af- 
ter this manner, pray ye!” 

There are many 
glimpses, not mere- 
ly in the pages of 
Froude, but in those of 
other people, which throw 
a real if fitful light on 
much that is attractive 
in the old age of Carlyle. 


but the skin. He could bring railing 
accusations against the world at large, 
but he could be singularly kind to 
individual men and women—even to a 
poor girl in Lambeth who had not the 
slightest claim upon him except her bright 
enquiring mind, and who was often, as 
I know, a favoured guest at Cheyne Row. 
Carlyle’s intellectual greatness is every- 
where recognized, but the world has mis- 
judged him not a little in other respects, 
and it is high time, therefore, that his 
substantial, unparaded goodness should 
not be forgotten. 
THE EDITor. 








I—SuNDAY, FEBRUARY 5TH 


Psalm cvii. 22—‘‘ Sacrifices of thanks- 
giving.” 
WONDER whether you all know the 
| meaning of a sacrifice. You know, 
at any rate, that a sacrifice is some- 
thing that is made sacred. I re- 
member reading once about a man who 
had a little daughter. Her mother was 
dead; and he had to care for his little 
girl, and look after her as best he could. 
He was but a poor man, but he worked 
hard, and put by what little he could spare 
into a bank for his child. But a time 
came when he lost his position and fell into 
great poverty, and his friends said to him, 
“‘ But you have money put by in the bank ; 
why don’t you use that?” “Oh, no!” 
he said, ‘‘I can’t touch that. It’s not 
mine. That money is sacred to my little 
girl. It is for her to do with what she 
will.” You see the father had brought the 
fruit of his toil and self-denial, and made 
a sacrifice of it—made it sacred to one 
whom he loved more than he loved him- 
self. 

Now I daresay there are many people 
who would have made sacrifices for others 
like that. But some of them would have 
groaned and grumbled a good deal, and 
said it was very hard that they should 
have to deny themselves in order to do 
their duty even to their children. But 
the father I have been telling you about 
never thought of this as a hardship at all. 
He did not murmur and whine because it 
cost him a good deal of suffering to do 
what was in his heart for this little girl. 
It was a sacrifice of thanksgiving. In 
point of fact all the sacrifices of Love are 
sacrifices of thanksgiving. If you once 
learn to love Christ with all your hearts, 
nothing that you can do for Him will be 
hard. The more you give Him the happier 
you will be. Your best life and service 
will be a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

For let me tell you what you know so 
well, that we learned this beautiful lesson 
from the Lord Jesus Himself. Do vou 
ever ask your parents why from time to 
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time in our churches we put upon a table 
bread and wine? If they wanted to use 
a long word they would tell you it was a 
Eucharist; and a Eucharist means a 
thanksgiving. The Lord Jesus Christ, we 
read, gave thanks as He brake the bread 
—for He was reminding His disciples that 
His life was sacred to them—sacred to 
their uses—sacred to their salvation—and 
though this meant that He must bear the 
Cross, He did not murmur, but gave 
thanks at the thought of it. There has 
never been any sacrifice like that—God’s 
sacrifice for us all. But we may imitate 
that sacrifice by offering our lives to God 
to be sacred for His service and for the 
good of our fellow-men. May God help us 
thus to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving. 





II—SuNDAY, FEBRUARY 12TH 


Psalm xcv. 1—‘‘ O come, let us sing unto 
the Lord.” 


Do you ever think what a wonderful 
thing it is that men and women should 
sing—not only speak to one another, but 
sing to one anotiier ? Why do we feel 
sometimes as if the only thing to do is to 
sing for joy ? I daresay you have heard 
that some clever people think men and 
women used to be monkeys, and that the 
monkeys gradually developed into human 
beings. But I sometimes think that long 
ago we must have been birds. There is 
so much of the bird i1 us ; we are so fond 
of singing. Nobody knows why a bird 
sings; but what a wonderful thing it is 
to see its head thrown back and to hear 
the full-throated carol fill the woods. A 
famous poet once said— 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnet sings. 


The linnet sings because it must. God 


gave it the power and love of song ; even 
as God has given the same gifts to us. 
When the world is gay and glad and good, 
how we sing! 

It is wonderful, too, what this song can 
do. I have often watched a crowd of 



























worn and weary faces, and seen them 
brighten—the care disappearing from 
them, and their lost youth returning to 
them—as some sweet pure voice has sung 
to them things good to hear. And I have 
known labouring people in the country 
stop on the way home, and lean across a 
gate to listen to the nightingale ; and to 
forget their burden of toil and trouble. 
Indeed, song is given us as I think to lift 
us out of sorrow ; and every now and then 
to kindle the soul within us and waken our 
enthusiasm. 

There is an old story that reads true 
about a chieftain whose followers were 
dispirited and mutinous. He wanted 
them to follow him to the war; and for 
the first time all his appeals fell on deaf 
ears. It was time to be on the march; 
and they were for slinking away home. 
And he went to them, and upbraided them, 
and taunted them, and threatened them, 
and exhorted them, endeavouring to sting 
them into life and zeal—but all in vain. 
They were as callous as ever. Then he 
changed his tone ; he promiséd them rich 
spoils and better wage ; he tried to bribe 
them to do his will—but still there was 
not a gleam in their eyes, not a responsive 
movement in their hearts. The chieftain 
sat apart sad and desperate, and lo! a 
minstrel came to him, and said, ‘“‘ Let me 
sing to them!” Sohe went into the midst 
of the camp, and began to sing and to play. 
He sang of the deeds of their fathers, of 
the glory of the past, of the pride of clan 
and love of fatherland. Then at last he 
changed to the stronger note still, and he 
sang of the duty that awaited their fathers’ 
sons, and before he had finished his lay, 
all eyes were bright, and all heads erect, 
and a naked sword lay in every hand. 

Wonderful is the power of song to stir 
the blood, and brace the heart! Why do 
I tell you this ? For thisreason. We shall 
never sing so as to inspire others to the 
best service until-God’s song comes home 
to us ; and His music fills our hearts. We 
have to learn what the New Testament 
calls the “ Song of the Lamb ’’—Christ’s 
song. This is the eternal song of Love 
and Mercy and Righteousness: and Truth. 
Oh, that you may all learn that song, and 
sing it out for the world to hear! 
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Il1I—Sunpbay, FEBRUARY 19TH 


Ecclesiastes iii. 4—‘‘ A time to weep and a 
time to laugh ; a time to mourn, an 
a time to dance.” 


I WONDER, boys and girls, whether you 
know some people who seem always to do 
things at the wrong time. It isn’t that 
they do wrong things, so much as things 
that are, as we say, out of season. If I 
were to ask you this morning to sing a 
hymn saying that the shades of evening are 
falling fast, you would say, “ That is a 
beautiful hymn, but the morning is not 
the time tosing it.”” Or if I give out that 
hymn about the hot breezes blowing while 
you are shivering from the February winds, 
you would smile to one another and say, 
“This isn’t exactly seasonable to-day.” 
So-much depends, not only on doing the 
right thing,-but on doing it at the right 
time. 

There was a small boy who found him- 
self—as small boys often do—in irrepress- 
ible spirits on a Sunday evening. He was 
just in the humour for a rollicking game. 
But knowing that this was not exactly the 
day for that, he said, “‘ Let us have a jolly 
hymn.” It was an excellent idea, and 
they -did. - They sang a hymn with a 
chorus, which went with a swing, so that 
he was able to let off all his steam. If he 
had known, he was ‘doing just what the 
New Testament tells him to do: “ Is any 
merry, let him sing psalms.” 

Now, boys and girls, there are times— 
and you must expect that they will come 
to you—when we don’t want to sing, when 
we can’t sing. There are times when we 
think we shall never want to hear music 
any more. Do you remember how at the 
time of the war, when the Angel of Death 
was reaping his harvest, men and women 
in London were putting off their festivities, 
their dances, their banquets. They said, 
this is not the time to laugh and to dance; 
this is the time tomourn. We donot want 
to praise, at such a time, so muchas to pray. 
““Isany sad? Let him pray,” said James. 

I have known children who have done 
something wrong. and are feeling ashamed 
and heavy within, trying to laugh it off, 
to be boisterous, and to appear to be 
happy. Ah! it’s a miserable business, 
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this of laughing when it is the time to 
mourn. It is like some poor clown who 
has to jest and fool, when perhaps his very 
heart is breaking. There will be no relief, 
my dear boys and girls, until you have 
mourned for your sins, and confessed them, 
and been pardoned, and asked God to help 
you to a better life. Then will come back 
the time for “‘ music and dancing,”’ for you 
who were dead are alive again, you who 
were lost are found. 

Let us remember then that Jesus Christ 
wants us, above all things, to be nutural. 
He told His disciples that while the Bride- 
groom was with them, and they were 
happy in His presence, they could not fast 
and look gloomy and miserable. When 
they felt happy, they were to rejoice and 
observe the forms of joy. There are times, 
as He said, when the clouds come over us 
and the storms beat upon us—troubles and 
trials—and we lose the sense of the Bride- 
groom’s presence. Then we mourn and 
fast because it is natural. We observe the 
forms of sorrow. But as I said before it 
is a great thing to do the right thing at the 
right time. It isa great thing to be simple 
and natural as a child ; and I hope that as 
you children grow up you will not lose your 
simple-hearted obedience to the voice of 
God to you. 








IV—SunNDAY, FEBRUARY 26TH 


Heb. xii. 2—‘ Jesus, the Finisher of our 
faith.” 


Jesus, the Finisher. 


SoME time ago—I don’t know whether 
they exist now—there used to be what we 
called finishing schools, especially, I think, 
for girls. When you had been well drilled 
in the simple and ordinary things that 
everybody has ‘o learn, you were sent to a 
finishing schoo}. I don’t know quite what 
they did with you. But they put the 
final touches on your education; and 
taught you the refinements of life, the 
nice ways, and more delicate manners, 
and of course some superior knowledge of 
languages and literature, and all that sort 
of thing. The Finishing School began 
where the ordinary school ended. 

Do you know, boys and girls, God has 
His own way of education; and He has 
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different schools for His children ? There 
is the John the Baptist school—that’s a 
very elementary school, where you learn 
a few plain, simple, wholesome virtues. 
Then there comes a time when John says, 
“IT have taught you all I can. ‘ There 
cometh One after me.’ He will carry you 
forward to experience and knowledge to 
which I cannot pretend. . . It’s like going 
from the school to the university. Jesus 
Christ it is who comes to us to complete the 
knowledge of God and the work of God, 
and to make us perfect as He Himself is 
perfect. We have to enter our names in 
His finishing school. . 

Let me put it to you in another way. 
There are under-masters in His great school 
who can teach us many useful things, and 
drill us well in the alphabet, pothooks, and 
the rule of three. These under-masters 
are those we call prophets and teachers. 
But bye-and-bye they have taught you all 
they know, and then only Christ Himself 
can instruct you in the higher knowledge, 
and add the crowning glory, the coping- 
stone, to the whole building. 

That suggests to me another illustration. 
Here is a great building rising, rising from 
the ground to its completion, and there 
has been a master of the works and a fore- 
man and what not directing the men how 
to build; and everything has been under 
the direction of the chief architect. And 
now the walls stand complete; the first 
stage is over. Those who have guided 
the actual building have done all they can 
do. Now is the time for the second stage, 
the decorating and beautifying and glorify- 
ing of the work which the builders have 
done. And only when the finisher has 
taken the structure in hand, and has given 
the final touches of art to the work, do 
we begin to see how splendid a thing is 
the perfect whole. 

I want you boys and girls to know that 
if you are determined to live a beautiful 
life, a noble life, an unselfish life, you must 
put yourselves into Christ’s hands, and 
become children in His finishing school, 
and He will perfect your faith, and com- 
plete your character ; and one day present 
you faultless before the presence of His 
Glory with exceeding joy. 

C. SILVESTER Horne. 
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The Door of Opportunity 


NCE upon a time in an enchanted 
country there lived a boy named 
Doulos, in a lonely cottage on 
the land belonging to a _ great 
and good King. Some distance away was 
the famous Palace of the King about 
which the boy had heard many wonderful 
things. His one great desire and ambi- 
tion was to go and see the Royal Park and 
house and catch a glimpse of the King 
himself, and some day, if possible, to 
become a servant of the King. Some 
people said it was very easy to be a servant 
of the King, others sa 1 it was very hard. 
So the boy determined he would go and 
see the Palace and make all inquiries for 
himself. 

Therefore, one fine morning early Dou- 
los set out to walk in the direction of the 
King’s house. He did not tell anyone 
about his intention, but started on his 
journey alone, taking provisions with 
him. Having walked a long way he met 
a servant of the King, whom he knew at 
once for he wore the Court livery. Doulos 
asked the way to the King’s Palace. 
The servant said he could not mistake it 
for he was on the King’s high-way which 
led direct to the beautiful golden gate of 
the Royal grounds. 

The boy then enquired if he might goin 
and see the gardens and look at the Palace, 
he also asked if it were possible for him 
to see the King. The servant said it was 








Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night iy beginning to lower, 
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scarcely likely he would see the King, 
because he seldom showed himself to 
strangers, but he came to those who could 
love and trust him. 

However, if the boy wished he might 
have a glimpse into the park and gardens 
and see the outside of the Palace. There 
was much to see, but it all depended on 
the desire of the heart as to what was 
shown. He then asked Doulos why he 
wanted to see the Palace and the King. 

The boy unburdened his heart and said 
that he longed to be a.servant of the 
King and some day to wear the Royal 
clothing. 

Then the servant said that those who 
greatly desired to be in the Royal service 
were always welcomed, only they must 
find their way into the grounds them- 
selves: And for those who wished to be 
workers,’ messengers, or ambassadors of 
the King there was set an open door, and 
they must all begin their service by some 
humble work. None were too young and 
none‘too old to try and learn to do some- 
thing for the King. 

The boy’s heart beat with gladness and 
he begged for instructions as to how he 
might find his way into the Royal domain 
and begin some work. 

“You must find your way in through 
the open door whereon is written the one 
word ‘Opportunity.’ Remember there 
are many entrances, but four chief gates. 
At none of these can you enter. After 
you come to the golden gate, keep to the 
right and as near to the great high walls 
as you can, so as not to miss the open 
door, for it is only at this one that you 
can go in and enter on the King’s service. 
When once inside the Royal domain ask 
for a plot of ground, for there are small 
beds in the King’s garden for lads to 
cultivate. You can have seeds, plants, 
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and tools, but the design and labour must 
be all your own. And though you will 
not know it, the King will see your work 
and if it is well done you will have a larger 








































The Door of Opportunity 






plot to make beautiful for him. Then if 
he counts you a humble, faithful worker 
you may be just what y u choose to be 
in the King’s service. Shepherd, fisher- 
man, labourer, scholar or gardener, but 
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they do most and best for the King who 
do not choose to be anything, but say 
only : ‘Make me to be all thine own 
and do all thy will.’ ” 

Then the servant of the 
King bade Doulos ‘ good- 
day’ and went on his 
way. 

The boy continued walk- 
ing, till he came to the 
great golden gate, and look- 
ing through the chink at 
the hinges he beheld a 
most lovely park which 
seemed like a fair paradise, 
that kindled his desire to 
enter the place, and filled 
him with an ardour of 
delight. 

He did not wait long but 
followed the wall to the 
tight, and soon after spied 
a" small door. It stood 
ajar, but looked more like 
a hole in the wall, that 
might be the opening to 
an old shed. Doulos just 
peeped inside and saw only 
a heap of dried leaves and 
a few dark bushes, but no 
path, so he felt sure that 
could not be the right way 
into the beautiful scene he 
had got a glimpse of at the 
golden gate. He, therefore, 
continued his way till he 
came to the west gate of 
pearl and ivory; here he 
could see nothing. He 
knocked but no answer 
came, so he pursued his 
journey till he reached the 
south gate, which was of 
silver. Again he knocked 
and called, yet no one 
replied. It was full. noon 
and he was tired and 
hungry, so he rested and 
ate his meal and then set 
out once more. He passed one or two side 
doors,:' but all were barred and bolted, 
and with a heavy heart he reached the 
east gate of bronze and brass, but to his 
appea! he could get no response. 

















Weary and desolate, he came round 
again to the golden gate; here silence 
reigned. The afternoon was waning and 
he feared his efforts were all in vain, when 
suddenly he remembered the little door 
so dark and plain. He went to it and 
found it still stood ajar, just as it had done 
in the morning. Could this really be the 
entrance to the King’s garden? He 
pushed at it but it moved only a little, 
then he put his shoulder to press it with 
all his might and saw cut deep into the 
wood the word “ Opportunity.” With 
that he used all his strength, the door 
yielded and he entered the Royal grounds, 
frightened at first to find himself in the 
beautiful place, that looked more lovely 
than ever in the light of the glorious 
setting sun. 

Doulos took the first path he saw and 
wandered on until he met one of the Royal 
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servants. The boy told him all his desire, 
and how, in the morning, he had passed 
the door of ‘‘ Opportunity.” 

The servant said the workers were all 
going home to rest, for those who served 
the King could only work while it was 
day, so it was too late to do anything 
then. Many came and missed the open 
door, some by neglect and carelessness, and 
never returned, but as Doulos had entered 
he might come again, so there was hope 
that he would have a plot and prove his 
willingness to work for the King. 

Doulos went home with sober thank- 
fulness to start again at sunrise, returning 
to the open door of opportunity. After 
a time of probation he became worthy to 
wear the Royal livery, and so faithfully 
and lovingly did he serve the King that 
one day he saw him and was glad ever 
afterwards. 

J. JOHNSON. 
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The Revival in Wales 


UR thoughts are irresistibly drawn 
to the religious awakening in 
Wales. We have been watching 
it with mingled feelings of 
thankfulness, anxiety, and hope. It is 
a movement full of promise in its begin- 
ning. The heart and conscience of the 
Principality have been aroused in a way 
and degree the like of which has not been 
seen and felt for fifty years. But the true 
character of it has not 
yet been proved, but 
patience, continuance, 
and time alone can 
show whether it will be 
short-lived, “‘ the good- 
ness which is as the 
morning cloud and the 
early dew,” or strike 
deep roots, spread and 
take its place in re- 
ligious history as a 
great revival. 

It undoubtedly bears 
some of the marks of 
a genuine awakening of 
God. It is not man’s 
work. No one can 
tell how it began or 
whence it came. It 
has not been engineered 
and ordered. It has 
not sprung up at the 
call of an _ exciting 
evangelist. It has come as the Kingdom 
of God comes, “ not with observation,” 
noisy preparation, or trumpet of herald, 
but spontaneously, quietly, unaccount- 
ably. And all that is in the way of God’s 
working. A real revival is never manu- 
factured. It grows. No amount or va- 
riety of elaborate machinery can produce 
it. We may proclaim it confidently and 
advertise it widely, but it fails to come. 
The winds of heaven do not blow at the 
calls of officials. The best equipped 
evangelists may scour the country and 
stir no more than a passing ripple on the 
surface of dead stagnancy. Man hoists 
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Two Great Churchmen 
I. Bishop Mandell Creighton 
Photograph by Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W. 


the signal and turns the points, but the 
train does not move until a Higher Power 
supplies the force and gives the impera- 
tive word. Generally the order is given 
when men look not for it. At the very 
moment when the dispairing prophet is 
asking ‘“‘ Can these bones live ?”’ there is 
a sudden stir of life among the bones. 
God’s thunder clouds appear at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand in a dry burning 
sky, and in an hour the lightning flashes 
are shooting out everywhere, and there is 
the sound of abundance 
of rain. In God’s realm 
it is the unexpected 
that happens. He does 
not advertise His move- 
ments. He comes, as 
perhaps the Son of 
Man will come, when 
the most faithful are 
asleep. 

Yet there is nearly 
always a long unseen 
preparation for a re- 
vival. A multitude of 
men are praying for 
it. A greater multi- 
tude feeling the need 
of it. Churches, weary 
of their own sluggish- 
ness, beginning uncon- 
sciously to cry for a 
new baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. Doubters 
are made afraid of 
their very doubts by the fierce and 
sweeping destructiveness of the critic 
and sceptic. Unsatisfied souls panting 
for a higher life are going after every new 
thing which gives them a promise of it. 
And a few prophetic souls are deeply 
moved with the conviction that some 
great and welcome religious change is at 
hand. We have had all these signs of 
late. Many times we have thought we 
could hear the rustling of leaves which 
tells that the four winds of heaven are 
about to blow. And there is more than 
the rustling of the ledves in Wales. The 
movement is stirring the deepest things 




















We 


in men, and in thousands of them. 
hear of sensational scenes, extravagances, 


and perhaps hysteria. We discount all 
that—these things are the invariable 
accompaniments of a wide-spread soul- 
awakening. We allow something for the 
emotional and excitable Welsh nature. 
But underneath and over and above all 
that a work is going on which is all to the 
good. It is closing the drink shops and 
the betting places, it is turning men’s 
thoughts from sports, frivolities, and 
lewdness, to the Cross and its pathetic 
pleading, to the things of God and eter- 
nity, and so far as 
we can judge it is 
bringing a multitude 
of souls into a new 
and better life. 

With our deepest 
hearts we give thanks 
to God forit. We pray 
that He will speed 
the movement, that 
it may abide and in- 
crease in power, and 
perhaps above ll 
things that the whole 
of the British people 
North and South may 
catch the fire which 
has been kindled in 
the Principality. 


Two Great 
Churchmen 


Two of the most 
notable books of the 
season, which ap- 
peared by undesigned 
coincidence within a few days of each 
other, present to us the life and letters 
of two perhaps equally distinguished and 
remarkable Churchmen, Henry Parry 
Liddon and Mandell Creighton. It is 
fourteen years since the first of these 
passed to the higher service, a sufficiently 
long period to put all but really great men 
out of memory, but the welcome given to 
his biography proves that the man and 
his works abide, that “‘ being dead he yet 
speaketh.” The devoted wife and gifted 
lady to whom we are indebted for Creigh- 
ton’s life has done her work more promptly, 
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Two Great Churchmen 
II, Canon Henry Parry Liddon 
From an engraving by permission of G. C. Whitfield, Esq. 
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for it seems only yesterday that the 
bishop’s strenuous labours in London were 
brought to a premature close. 

We have no criticisms to offer on the 
books. Other and abler pens have done 
that. We are only thankful that they 
have renewed and enlarged our apprecia- 
tion of men whom it was our privilege to 
know and our delight to love and honour. 
It is difficult to decide which of the two 
won our greater admiration, though they 
drew us by totally different attractions. 

Both devoted members and acknow- 
ledged ornaments of one religious com- 
munion, sincerely 
and passionately 
loyal to their Church, 
and unsparing in their 
labours for it, yet 
they were as diverse 
and unlike in their in- 
tellectual sympathies 
and external qualities 
as any two good 
and profoundly re- 
ligious men _ could 
be. Creighton’s was 
a versatile, broadly- 
cultured, many-sided 
mind, rich in historic 
lore, and equally rich 
in knowledge of liv- 
ing men and their 
interests. Nothing 
was alien tohim. If 
not of the world he 
was decidedly in the 
world, able to adorn 
social gatherings and 
make the _ raciest 
speech at a dinner-party, quite at home 
in talks to business men and artizans, 
and happy as a child with children—yet 
bringing into all these things the play of 
a fine intellect, and the delicate lights and 
shadows of an ever present Christian 
faith. 

Liddon was a man who walked apart- 
He was hardly in the world, much less 
of the world. He had no love for its 
diversions or even its social amenities. 
He despised its ambitions. Four times. 
he was offered a bishopric and; unhesi- 
tatingly declined. Like Enoch, he walked 
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with God, his thoughts fixed on things 
eternal. His sphere was in the pulpit, 
his world was the souls of men, and the 
saving message which he had to deliver, 
and he ranks with C. H. Spurgeon as one 
of the two greatest preachers of the 
nineteenth century. 

The two men were almost as far re- 
moved in their conceptions of orthodoxy 
and good Churchism. Creighton would 
have made the Church broadly compre- 
hensive. He laughed at clergymen who 
made loud boast of the word Catholic, and 
advised them to put it into the waste- 
paper basket, yet in the breadth of his 
Christian thoughts and sympathies he 
was in the truest sense Catholic. He had 
nothing but disdain for the petty wrangles 
and disputes of Churchmen. He believed 
in the larger Church which includes in- 
numerable types and schools of thought, 
and thus shows the manifold wisdom of 
God. He regarded Nonconformists with 
not unfriendly eyes, and was drawn in 
brotherhood towards all akin to him in 
faith. In fact, all his zeal was for great 
principles and none of it for details. 

Liddon, on the other hand, was great 


with strange limitations. He was dis- 
tinctly High Church, Sacramentarian and 
Catholic in almost the Romish sense. The 
Church in which he believed was that of 
the apostolical succession, and for men 
outside that Church he had scant sym- 
pathy. Immovably conservative in mat- 
ters of doctrine, he deprecated and even 
dreaded, Bible criticism, and he was so 
tenacious of every ancient dogma and 
formula that he threatened to leave the 
Church of England if the Athanasian 
Creed were meddled with. Yet it was his 
mighty grip of cardinal truths that made 
him the powerful preacher, and gave us 
his monumental work on the Divinity of 
our Lord. 

And the men, so widely divergent in 
many things, met at the great central 
truths. They were built up on the same 
foundation of faith and high Christian 
principles. They both believed that the 
great end of life was to serve God and get 
nearer to Him. Their lives were equally 
fruitful in God’s works, and we may well 
thank God for them, and pray that He will 
send us many others as worthy and gifted 
as they were. 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 
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LovE keeps no ledgers. Whenever con- 
siderations of profit and loss come into 
view in such a sphere the glory has 
departed. 


* * 


A CYNICAL man of business once said in 
my hearing with dry humour that the 
way to understand the swift flight of time 
was to accept a bill. 

* * * 


AMIEL was right when he declared that 
life must always be a compromise between 
common sense and the ideal—the one 
abating nothing of its demands, the other 
accommodating itself to what is practi- 


cable and real. 
ok * * 


It is astonishing and even pitiful to 
consider how often even wise men—to say 
nothing of those who are “ otherwise ”’— 
live in a Fool’s Paradise, failing to realize, 
until it is too late, that while planning 
or scheming thisor that new enterprise 
they have already reached the solemn 
frontier-line »f Opportunity. 

* * * 

I LIKE to think of the noble watch-word 
which that man of genius as schoolmaster, 
Edward Thring, of Uppingham, gave to 
the lads about him, not a few of whom 
are playing a great part in the world— 
Honour the work and the work will 
honour you! That is a bit of sound 
advice which was never more needed than 
to-day, when “ Do as little as you can, 
and slur that’ seems to be the unspoken 
policy of many people—earnest about 
nothing except their amusements. 

* * * 

“WHAT a good exchange of stations 
might have been made by Swift and 
Addison ’’—so thought Sir James Macin- 












tosh. He held that Addison would have 
magnified the office of a Dean and made 
it honourable, and that in Swift an 
admirable Secretary of State was lost. 
But that only spells the irony of life and 
makes one recall Montaigne’s sorrowful 
confession—‘I never knew to what 
regiment I belonged until the battle was 
nearly over.” 
* * * 


JouNn Bricut, to whom our thoughts 
were turned by an article last month in 
these pages, was travelling between Man- 
chester and Rochdale. Two men seated 
opposite opened their newspapers. One 
uttered an exclamation of surprise—a 
common friend of both was dead. Then 
they fell to talking about him and finally 
about his estate. How much had he died 
worth ? That was the question they 
eagerly discuss‘1. Finally they settled 
it to their mutual satisfaction at £50,000. 
The old statesman looked up suddenly 
and asked ‘I wonder what sort of start 
that has given him in the life to which 
he has gone ?”” They sank back abashed 
and disconcerted—they had never thought 
of that! It was worth thinking about 
all the same. 

* * * 


OLIVER CROMWELL entered a church 
and was shown its treasures. Chief 
among them was a row of finely chased 
silver statuettes. ‘‘ These are the Twelve 
Apostles,”’ the Great Protector was told. 
Sharp as a pistol-shot flashed forth the 
reply, ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles! then melt 
them down and send them forth to preach 
the Gospel.’ A rude iconoclast some 
people may say. I prefer to see in that 
reply the man of practical common sense 
and far-reaching spiritual vision. 











QUITE a num- 
ber of attrac- 
tive books are 
before us —so 
many, in fact, 
that all that is 
possible is a running commentary which, 
however, may perhaps serve as an aid to 
the interpretation of the publishers’ lists. 
Two of the most beautiful fine art books 
of the season conjure up successfully the 
far-reaching traditions of cities as memor- 
able as “ Rome” and “ Oxford.” Al- 
ready, it is needless to say, a great liter- 
ature exists about them both, for one has 
played as momentous a part in the history 
of Europe as the other has done in the 
annals of England. Miss Lina - Duff- 
‘yordon and Mr. St. Clair Baddeley are 
jointly responsible for a scholarly and 
vivid description of the Eternal City on 
the banks of the Tiber, with its memorials 
of the splendour and power alike of the 
Cesars and the Popes. The book is 
written with lightly handled learning ; it 
contains upwards of a hundred and fifty 
illustrations—one-third of which are in 
colour. Mr. Aubrey Waterfield’s draw- 
ings are marked by distinction and charm, 
and they perceptibly enhance the appeal 
of a sumptuous volume. Mr. Cecil Head- 
lam is responsible for a companion book 
on the “ City of the Dreaming Spires,” as 
Matthew Arnold called Oxford. He is 
well versed in the dramatic and pictur- 
esque annals of that ancient seat of 
learning; he has studied and sifted 
all the recognised authorities, and not 
lost his own vivacity of statement in 
the process. Oxford, apart from its 
uplifting memories, takes rank with the 
most beautiful cities of the world, and 
each successive generation of scholars has 
added to its architectural, artistic, or 


literary treasures. One charm of -the 
book consists in the skilful manner in 
which the growth and life of a place which 
is full of the poetry of association is set 
from century to century against the back- 
ground of the great activity of the nation 
in the shaping of which it has played so 
memorable a part. Mr. Herbert Railton’s 
exquisite drawings need no praise; they 
catch for the most part with faultless art 
the distinctive aspects and atmosphere of 
a city of noble buildings, and to all 
thoughtful people of resistless appeal. 
It is well that an old book of the kind 
and of the quality of Dr. Johnson’s 
“Prayers and Meditations” should be 
put once more into circulation. It was 
first published in 1785—the year after the 
old moralist’s death, by his friend the 
Rev. George Strachan, at that time Vicar of 
Islington. It once had a considerable vogue 
but has not been reprinted for nearly half 
a century, and therefore to the present 
generation it is well-nigh an unknown 
book. Most of the ‘‘ Prayers and Medita- 
tions ’’ were written in the dark and lonely 
years which followed the death of his wife. 
At first Johnson was crushed by the blow ; 
he sat for weeks in absolute dejection in 
his house in Gough Square, Fleet street. 
He was too good a man, however, to 
succumb even to such a calamity, and 
this pathetic volume points to the manner 
in which he renewed his strength. The 
book is a veritable human document and 
one which throws a flood of light on a 
truly great as well as deeply religious 
nature. These prayers and meditations 
could only have been written by a valiant 
if wrestling soul with a high sense of duty 
and swift in self-rebuke. Mr. Hinchcliffe 


Higgins’ introduction takes the form of 
a subtle and delicate analysis of the re- 
ligious aspects of Dr. Johnson’s character. 
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THE BOOK LOVERS’ QUEST 


He has added a few biographical notes 
at once scholarly and exact. The 
little volume deserves in this attractive 
guise a new lease of life. 

Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratula- 
ted—and the public as well—on the 
choice and cheap reprints of a number of 
classic books in the Golden Treasury 
Series. One of them is of peculiar 
interest, since it consists of “‘ The Poems 
of Christina Rossetti,” selected and edited 
by Mr. William Rossetti, the only survivor 
of a brilliant 
family of writers. 
It is not too much 
to say that Chris- 
tina Rossetti was 
one of the most 
remarkable poets 
of the Victorian 
Era. She is as 
great in her own 
way, though her 
range perhaps is 
less than Eliza- 
beth Barrett 
Browning, and no 
one, except it be 
Keble, has _ be- 
gueathed to devo- 
tional verse in 
modern times a 
more rich and 
subtle, if mystical 
and impassioned, 
sheaf of verse. 
Religion meant 
everything to her, 
and awe and rever- 
ence quite as much 
as imagination 
and fancy, and a lyrical gift which in its 
highest flights touches the level of the 
great masters. was part of her finely poised 
mental equipment. A great living critic, 
Professor Saintsbury, has asserted that 
in pathos Christina Rossetti has never 
been surpassed, except by the greatest 
of the Elizabethans. She stands in the 
majestic succession as a writer of devo- 
tional poetry of Crashaw, Vaughan, and 
Herbert, and like them she sees far into 
the heart of religion in its transcendental 
moods. It is interesting to learn on her 





Christina Rossetti 


After the drawing by D, G. Rossetti 
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brother William’s authority that she sat 
in her girlhood to Dante Rossetti for his 
picture of the Virgin—now in the National 
Gallery—the great painting to which he 
gave the name Ecce Ancilla Domini. 
The portrait which is here reproduced 
was also drawn by the poet-artist, and 
represents his sister at the age of thirty- 
five. We give it by the special permission 
of Messrs. Macmillan; it forms the 
frontispiece of a little book wh :h all 
lovers of poetry are sure to prize. There 
is no need to do 
much more than 
chronicle the ap- 
pearance in cheap 
editions of other 
volumes of this 
admirable _ series. 
Foremost amongst 
them is Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s 
“* Golden Treasury 
of Songs and 
Lyrics,” a book 
which contains all 
the best original 
lyrical pieces and 
songs in the lan- 
guage, with the 
exception of afew 
which are perforce 
refused admit- 
tance on account 
of length. Many 
people will 
be glad to wel- 
come the gay 
verse of Mr 
Locker Lampson 
—a man who never 
did full justice to his powers—and whose 
exquisite poetry is like an April day, 
two-thirds sunshine and one-third shower. 
“London Lyrics” was first published 
in 1857, and if its author had a master 
it surely was Mackworth Praed. Humour, 
pathos, and far-reaching thought mark 
Locker Lampson’s vers de société, and the 
personality of the man, fascinating and 
detached, sparkles on every page. 

The same publishers also send us cheap 
reprints of books which it would be an 
impertinence to praise, since Captain 
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Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, Charles Kings- 
ley, and Tom Hughes wrote them. We 
mean ‘‘ Peter Simple,” “ Mr. Midshipman 
Easy,” “‘The Last of the Mohicans,” 
“The Deerslayer,” ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
““ The Water-Babies,’”’ and ‘“‘ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.” All of them are splendidly 
illustrated by great masters of black and 
white, and we have selected a whimsical 
little picture from ‘‘ The Water-Babies,” 
which represents the audacious urchin 
who is the hero of that immortal fairy- 
tale, submitting with as good grace as he 
can command to 
the calm scientific 
scrutiny by Profes- 
sors Owen and Hux- 
ley. Boys, age at 
discretion, ought to 
make haste to pos- 
sess themselves of 
these delightful little 
books. 

“All Things are 
Yours ”’ is the beauti- 
ful title which the 
Rev. Silvester Horne 
gives to a volume 
of manly and outspoken religious ad- 
dresses to young people on the life 
that now is viewed in the light of the 
life that is tocome. Mr. Horneis a young 
Oxford scholar who in recent years has 
taken London by storm by aggressive 
Christian work on broad and singularly 
wise lines. He is the finest example we 
know of in the modern pulpit of Puritan- 
ism, revised, expanded, and brought 
abreast of the times. - This volume treats 
of nature, money, politics, art, music, and 
kindred themes from the point of view of 
a man who is at once an idealist and in 
practical touch with the needs of the 
hour. A new portrait enhances the in- 
terest of a volume which seeks to prove 
the sweet reasonableness of religion rightly 
understood. 

There is no need either to praise or to 
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A Strange Specimen: Sir Richard Owen and 
Professor Huxley puzzled 





describe such indispensable works of 
reference as ‘‘Who’s Who” with its. 
accompanying “‘ Year Book” or “ The 
English Woman’s Year Book” for 1905. 
Every busy man knows the value of these 
handbooks with their wide array of per- 
sonal facts, and information as to societies, 
clubs, guilds, and much else that is con- 
stantly turning up in the common inter- 
course of life. The new volumes have 
been brought strictly up to date, and the 
fact that we place them in a crowded 
room at our elbow is better than anything 
we can say in praise 
of their practical 
utility. 





“Rome and _ its 
Story,” by Lina Duff- 
Gordon and W. St. Clair- 
Baddeley. _ Illustrated 
by Aubrey Waterfield. 
J. M. Dent and Co., 
London (21s. net). 

“Oxford and its 
Story,” by Cecil Head- 
lam, M.A. Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton. J. 
M. Dent and Co., Lon- 
don (21s. net). 

“Prayers and Meditations of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson,”’ with Notes and an Introduction by 
Hinchcliffe Higgins and a Preface by Augustine 
Birrell, K.C. Elliot Stock, London (5s. net). 

“Poems of Christina Rossetti,’’ chosen and 
edited by William M. Rossetti (2s. 6d. net). 
‘‘ The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” 
by Frances T. Palgrave (2s. 6d. net). ‘“‘ London 
Lyrics,” by Frederick Locker Lampson (2s. 6d. 
net). ‘‘ Peter Simple ” and ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman 
Easy,” by Captain Marryat (2s.).  ‘‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans” and ‘ The Deerslayer,” by 
Fenimore Cooper (2s.). ‘‘ Westward Ho” and 
“The Water-Babies”’ (2s.). ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” by an Old Boy (2s.). Macmillan 
and Co., London and New York. 

** All Things are Yours,” by the Rev. C. Sil- 
vester Horne, M.A. Portrait. Isbister and 
Co., London (3s. 6d.). 

** Who’s Who, 1905” (7s. 6d. net). ‘‘ Who’s 
Who Year Book, 1905” (ls. net). ‘‘ The 
English Woman’s Year Book, 1905” (2s. 6d. 
net). A. and C. Black, London. 
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WITH MILK FORMS A DAINTY, DELICIOUS 
AND MOST EASILY DIGESTED CREAM. 


Sold in Tins by all Chemists-everywhere 











(Photo: Mills, London) 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne 


All Things are Yours. 


By the Rev. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Deals in a manly and practical fashion with the 
subtle and many-sided appeals of modern life. Politics, 
Art, the Press, Sport and Fashion are some of the 
subjects of which the author treats. 
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The Oldest and Best. 
housewives ” 


ADAM q “ Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re 

Tue Queen. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 

BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 

OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 

NISHED AND ENAMELLED 

GOODS 


commending it to all 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





WORLD’S CURE 


FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- : 

2 Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 


8 (bridgese 
eB” fungTonic 


The enormous Success af Owbridge's Lung Bea 
Tonic could not have been won, and continue 3 e; 
to increase after 30 YBARS, apart from Ele 
its great intrinsic merit as the most {F-Seg 
efficacious remedy ever known. Beware 
of Substitutes ; ask for ‘‘OWBRIDGB” B 
when buying Lung Tonic and 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


Prepared by 


W.T.OWBRIDGE, Ltd , Hull 
eS, 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 
ls. 1gd., 28 9d., 48. Gd., & Lis. 
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Coughs, 
Colds, 
Bronchitis! | BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 














and all other 
Troubles of the 
Lungs and Bron- 
chial Tubes can 
be prevented or 


DRIVEN AWAY 


by the prompt and judicious use of 


GERAUDEL’S 
PASTILLES 


No cough can stand out against the persuasive 
appeal of these Pastilles. They carry off all 
irritating matter. They make the breathing 
free and clear. They give resisting power to 
the bronchial tubes. 


All Chemists sell them. 72 in a Tube for 1/13. ' The Best is the Cheapest 
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FEBRUARY. 9 biden. 
FRUIT DISHES a 


for this month. 


Stewed Rhubarb & Custard. 
Stewed Apples & Custard. 
Stewed Prunes & Custard. 
Oranges & Custard. 





Sliced Bananas & Custard. 


ALL TINNED OR BOTTLED Completely supersedes the use of eeee. — +... Powpb ER 


FRUITS & CUSTARD. preparation of High-class Custard. 


increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes. cir 
§ unfailing penn of every successful hostess. NO ECCS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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